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THE WAR THIS WEEK 


The British this week loosed air attacks on Col< 
Essen which, in weight of projectiles dropped and 
concentration, were unique in the history of bombii 
tions. The full significance of these attacks and i 
plications for the future course of the war canno 
measured. 

In the Far East the Japanese have initiated a dri 
the Canton-Hankow railroad and may soon embark 
plementary operations southward through Changsha 
while they have moved forward in Chekiang and 
provinces, in the east, as well as on the Burma-Yunn 
in the west. Despite the superficially ambitious cha 
these operations, military observers warn that the , 
are not so deeply committed in China that they v 
embarrassed in launching a heavy blow in son 
theater. In this connection it may be noted that t 
soon in India -now imminent—will render militar; 
tions more difficult in that area, and that air reconn 
reveals no naval concentrations of importance in M< 

On the Libyan front the British have blunted R 
drive, although the precise situation there still 
somewhat obscure. The struggle about Kharkov 
come to rest with the advantage apparently goinj 
Germans. 
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The British Air Offensive 

The British bombing of Cologne and Essen tu conduced 
on a Male and by method* so different from previoua bomb¬ 
ing operation* that paat experience offer* little guidance in 
the measurement of it* significance. Some 1500 ton* of 
bomb* were dropped in the Cologne area, a* oppoaed to 
*omc 200 ton* dropped in Coventry in the raid of Nowm- 
her M/15, 1940. The weight of bomb* dropped on Earn 
in the initial raid waa roughly 1200 ton*, with the high 
explosive-incendiary proportion similar to that of the raid 
on Cologne. Perhaps equally significant was the proportion 
of incendiaries to high explosive* employed by the British. 
Incendianea accounted for about two-third* of the weight 
of bomb* employed in the attack on Cologne. The Ger¬ 
mans normally employ high explosive* and incendiaries in 
the proportion of about five to one by weight 

Finally the Brituh bomber* are reported to haw been 
above Cologne for 00 minutes: the raid on Coventry lasted 
almost 11 hours. Thu*, in weight of attack, in the pro- 
portion of incendiaries, and in concentration in time the 
British raids are unique. 

The British have clearly shaped their air offensive according 
to the hard lessons of their own experience. They found fire 
damage about equal in destructive effect to high explosives, 
despite the proportion of five to one employed by the Germans. 
And, further, it was discovered that a heavy concentration of 
attack by the German* was capable of temporarily over¬ 
whelming the ground defense and fire-fighting forces. After 
a point, it would appear, the effectiveness of air attack in¬ 
creases at a rate more than arithmetically proportional to the 
tonnage dropped. Concentration in weight and in time, 
calculated to overwhelm the ground forces and to maximise 
the primary and secondary effectiveness of the incendiaries, 
seems to be the basis of the present Britiri offensive. 
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Effectiveness of Cologne and Essen Raids 

The effectiveness of air raids, in terms of particular factories 
and installations destroyed, can never be fully gauged, even 
by means of direct intelligence and aerial photography. In 
this connection it i* to be emphasised that damage to public 
service* ha* consistently proved more difficult and time¬ 
taking to repair than direct bomb or fire damage. Thus the 
only measurement possible at this juncture must be a rough 
. approximation, in terms of the over-all significance of the 
areas bombed. 

The industrial population of Cologne represent* 1.89 per¬ 
cent of the total industrial foroc of greater Germany; that of 
Essen represents 2.35 percent of that force (1939 oensus). 
Somewhat more than 4 percent of the total industrial working 
force has, then, been subjected to the British blits. Produc¬ 
tion in these two cities may well have been reduced virtually 
to sero on the day after the main assault. The recovery 
rate for Britain was between 2 percent and 3 percent of total 
output per day. That rat* cannot, however, be applied to 
the case of Cologne and Essen, since the scale of British 
operations was so different from that of Germany against 
England. On the whole the German recovery rate is likely 
to be leas than 2 percent per day, not only because of the 
scale of the attacks, but because, in general, extensive fire 
damage result* in a slower rate of recovery than damage 
induced primarily by high explosives. 

A’nr Front in China 

The Japanese haw begun their long anticipated operations 
along the Can ton - Hankow railroad, advancing northward 
from the vicinity of Canton in Kwangtung provinoe, against 
Chinese force* commanded by General Yu Han-mou. If 
the new operation is the beginning of a serious attempt to 
capture the Chinese-held portions of this strategic rail line, 
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a complementary drive southward through Changsha is to 
he oxpoctod. The movement recently of some 200 Japanese 
pianos northward from Java and Malaya toward bases in 
China, apparently around Hankow as well ns in Chekiang 
provinoo, may indicate that such a drivo is now in prospoct. 

In Chekiang, after occupying Kinhwu, the Japanese have 
driven westward along the Hangchow-Nanchang railroad post 
Lung-yu. Fighting south of Nnnchang in Kiangai province, 
reported by the Chinese, may inchoate n supporting drive 
along the railroad from the west, freeing this lino also from 
Chinese interference. 

Intermittent fighting continues on the Yunnan-Burma 
front, near Tengyuch and Lungling, west of the Salween 
IOver. With Thai troops participating, the JaiMineso claim 
to have captured Kcnglung, capital of the Shan states, on 
May 26, and Mong Yawng, second largest city, on May 30. 

lAmiltd Offtntivt 

With tho establishment of the new front in Kwangtung, 
Chinwr communiques now report serious fighting in at least 
six of ( Inna’s twenty-four provinces. Despite tho geo¬ 
graphic scope of three operations, however, observers hero are 
by no moans convinced that tho Japanese aro engaged in an 
nll-out attempt to end Chinese resistance. Although Jap- 
panese operations aro clearly designed to enhance the diffi¬ 
culties of Chungking, those observers believe the Japanese 
arc too much interested in the Russian situation to commit 
themselves wholly on the Chinese front. They will undertako 
only such operations in China os can bo carried out without 
Jeopardising their freedom of action along tho Siberian 
1 rentier, according to our observers. It is oloar that at the 
present time Japanese commitment* in China aro not such 
as to prevent their embarking on early and large scale 
operations in Siberia. 
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Chinese Pleat for Help 

Chungking nevertheless is feeling tho pressure, as was 
evidenced this week by tho continued pleas for aid. Chiang 
Kai-shek, speaking on tho United 8tatcs Army Hour, May 
31, declared that morale was not sufficient without equipment, 
and asked for American supplies. General Chu 8hih-ming, 
Chinese military attach* in Washington, seconded his leader's 
plea, stating that Chinn constituted for tho United States 
"a military opportunity which, if not grasped quickly, may 
not exist much longer.” 

Theeo pleas, however, aro not to l>e taken as tho unanimous 
feeling among Chinese, according to some sources at Chung¬ 
king. A native business man und landholder there, who 
believes his opinion is shared by many others, has urged 
that the United Nations should concentrate on defeating 
Germany first and not heed the exhortations of Chinese 
politicians to such an extent as to jeopardise Russian chances. 

Growing Harmony in the Free Korean Movement 

The Korean Volunteer Corps in China, military arm of 
tho radical faction of the Free Korean movement, has joined 
forces witlf tho conservative Korean Provisional Government 
Army, according to announcements from Chungking Rep¬ 
resentatives of both rival factions in this country have con¬ 
firmed the news, and some progress in achieving unity appears 
to have been mado—at least for tho moment. 

The complicated background of rivalry between these two 
factions—both of which have received the support of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shok—dates almost from the 
beginning of the Free Korean movement in 1919. Kim 
Kyusik, leftist patriot and leader of the diroct-aetionist 
Volunteer Corps (he was in the United States in 1933) broke 
away from the moderate Provisional Government group in 
Shanghai in 1924. Financial support for both factions was 
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given by the Generalissimo in 1937, but their rivalry continued 
and penetrated the calmer and more conservative Korean 
nationalist group* in the United State*, where it haa threat¬ 
ened to disrupt any efforts toward united action. 

Rcoent reliable estimate* place the number of Koreans now 
fighting against the Japanese in China, or in training to fight, 
at 36,000, and this number is said to be increasing rapidly. 
In addition, 40,000 Koreans are said to be serving in vanous 
units of the Soviet Far Eastern Army. 

Mass Civil DitoMienct in Indiat 

'Die possibility of a new campaign of man civil disobedience 
in India in the next tew months is now being mentioned by 
experienced observers at Bombay. The "open letter’’ ad¬ 
dressed by the Maharaja of Indore to President Roosevelt 
late last week, appealing for his intervention in the complex 
Anglo-Indian impasse, may ponbly be attributed to fears 
of such demonstrations. 

Mahatma Gandhi meanwhile has adopted for the benefit 
of the press an enigmatic attitude. Replying to question* 
concerning the plan he is reported to be maturing for the 
launching of a ’’new movement’’, he 1ms areured reporters 
that many plans are floating in his head. "But just now 
I merely allow them to float . . He hinted that some¬ 
thing "very big’’ is in the offing if the Congress Party and the 
people are with him. For the present, however, he is continuing 
his talks with Pandit Nehru. 

Meantime the Axis haa apparently been hard at work pre¬ 
paring a fifth column for India. Mussolini and Hitler, amid 
a great press build-up, have formally received Subhash 
Chandra Bose as chief of the Indian nationalist movement.. 

InMilUt * 41 Ham hurg, according to reports 
from Bern, for several months past has been training a good 
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many English-speaking young Nasis for "special work" in 
India. 

Australian Stalemate for Japant 
After repeated warnings in the past of the Japanese 
menace to Australia, Prime Minister John Curtin has now 
reversed his position. He challenge* the Japanese to invade. 
"The enemy has found his most southerly adventure beyond 
his capacity to execute,” he is reported to have told fellow 
Australians. 

For the present, Allied fliers appear certainly to have the 
upper hand, vigorously prosecuting the attack on Japanese 
island base* extending around Australia from Timor through 
the Solomons. Nor have there been any recent reports of 
important Japanese naval force* in this area. 


Attack on Alatka 

Japanese naval and air forces however have not been idle. 
They ha%*e made an air attack on Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutian Islands. For obvious reasons, information on this 
latest enemy venture n ust await further developments. 

Rommel'i Attack Backfire, 

The Axis drive in Cyrenaica has backfired. It was appar¬ 
ently directed at the defeat of British armored forces and the 
capture of El Gaiala. El Adem, and Tobruk itself. A* the 
first phase closes, General Rommel lias failed in his objectives, 
but he appears successfully to hare staved off disaster by 
consolidating his position at the gap that connects his forces 
east and west of the main British defenses, stretching from 
El Gasala to Bir Haeheim. Although the Germans gained 
by surprise and effective tank operations, the British were 
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prepared for an offensive, and hailed tlio German drive near 
Acroma, a point about 18 mile* southwest of Tobmk. Here 
the battle waa fought, ranging over a wide an a. While the 
Royal Navy repulsed a aea-bome attack, British armored 
forow alowly drove Rommel westward. The battle came to 
focus about tho two gapa which the Germans had blasted 
through the mine fields of tho main British defenses to tho 
west in order to bring up reinforcements iuid supplies. 
Effective concentration of RAF strength on those vital points, 
however, prevented Axis reinforcement. Pounded by Allied 
tanks, artillery and air power, and lacking gasoline and 
water, Rommel began to withdraw his forces through tho 
corridors to the west, trying to escape a British trap. 

Rommel has succeeded in withdrawing many of his tanks 
and transjiort vehicles for regrouping with reinforcements to 
the west, and has consolidated hia hold on the connecting 
gap. Although clearly on tho defensive now, he may be 
able to reorganize his forces and supplies for further action. 
Losses on both sides have been heavy. The British at present 
are concentrating on Axis forces east of tho gap, and harassing 
Axis supply lines from the air and on land, as seen in the 
thrust to Rotunda Scgnali. 

Finii at Kharkov 

Tho Battle of Kharkov is apparently at an end—with 
no significant net gains for the Russians, and with the initia¬ 
tive onco again on the side of the Germans. In tho Isyum- 
Barvcnkova salient the Nasia have surrounded and disarmed 
the Soviet advance troops (which tho Swedish General Staff 
now regards as having consisted of only one array instead of 
three, as the Germans originally claimed). Elsewhere the 
front is quiet. The present line apparently follows the valley 
of the Donets between Kharkov and Iiyum. 

Military men on both aides continue to speculate on tho 
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exact purpose of Timoshenko’s ill-starred attack. Tho Gor¬ 
man press, while insisting that his operations around Kharkov 
failed to disorganise Nasi concentrations, still regards Timo¬ 
shenko as the most capablo of 8ovict Commanders. Its 
announcement that the loss of Kharkov would not endanger 
German plans now appears as just another ruse in tho war 
of nerves since tho city never seems to have been in any 
real danger. Nor has there been any confirmation of tho 
Soviet claim that tho attack on Kharkov succeeded in break¬ 
ing up a planned Gorman drive toward Rostov. 

Ptkkala'i Rtrignation in Rrtrotpeci 

Tho landing of four additional German divisions in Finland 
throws considerable light on tho resignation of the pro-Ally 
Minister of Finance Pckkaln, which was reported last week. 

It may safoly lie assumed that Pckkaln, who has oppoaod the 
Government's policy of collaboration with Germany and war 
to the bitter end with Russia, knew of tho impending arrival 
of these substantial reinforcements and tlial this development 
convinced him that there was no longer hope of bringing the 
cabinet around to his point of viow. With the Government 
committed more completely than ever to the war with Russia, 
there was no alternative for a man of his views but with¬ 
drawal. It is probable that the difficulties of financing the 
war effort, for which Pekkala was largely responsible, also 
influenced his decision. 

Pekkala's resignation, the strengthening of the German 
force* in Finland, the increasingly anti-American tone of tho 
Finnish press, and tho growing losses of Allied shipping in far 
northern waters strongly suggest that a crisis in tho relations 
of the United States and Finland may be approaching. So far 
the American efforts to pereuado Finland to conclude a sepa¬ 
rate peace have been a complete failure. Thc*o efforts have 
not been aided by the publication of such articles in American ^ 
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journals u that appearing in the current issue of CoQitri in 
which not only East Karelia, but also the entire Kola penin¬ 
sula are assigned to a poet-war "United States of Finno- 

Scandia." 

Available evidence strongly indicate* that only conspicuous 
United Nations victories will convince the Finns that the 
policy of their government is leading to disaster, and thus 
perhaps induce Finland to withdraw from the war. The 
closer these victories are to Finland, the greater will be their 
effect. 


Nari Frari in the Far .Worth 

The transfer of the 163rd German division from the Svir 
to the Arctic front and the dispatch of the four divisions 
mentioned above to this same area provide a measure of the 
importance with which the Germans regard the Arctic front. 
It is possible that these reinforcements are being sent because 
the Germans fear that the United Nations may be planning 
an offensive action in the extreme north in order to neutralise 
the German base* from which plane* and submarine* are 
operating against Allied convoys en route to north Ru*uan 
ports. .Since Archangel is now open and can be used to a 
considerable extent in place of Murmansk, military circle* 
in Helsinki apparently regard as improbable a German 
offensive against Murmansk and the Murman railway. On 
the other hand, in view of the increasing amounts of war 
materiel being shipped to Russia’s northern ports, it would 
appear likely that the Germans will step up their efforts to 
intercept throe supplies through attacks by air, submarine 
and surface vessel. With increasingly short nights in the 
north, greater lone* are to be expected unless it is poosible 
to neutralise German bases by large-scale air attacks based 
on the Murmansk region, or in some other way to counter 
these increasingly severe German attacks. 
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Attack on Murmantkf 

With three considerations in mind, other military observers 
incline to the opinion that the Naii reinforcements in northern 
Finland may be preparing an attack on Murmansk. Its 
capture would give the Germans a submarine base much 
nearer to the White Sea than Kirkcnes, and permit them to 
launch devastating attacks against Allied convoys bound for 
Archangel Its conquest would also close to Allied ships 
the second-largest north Russian port—the only port in this 
region that was open throughout the recent very severe 
winter. Despatches from Helsinki continue to suggest, 
however, that the Finnish army will not take part in any 
offensive operations this summer-an impression confirmed 
by the current Finnish policy of largo*cale discharge* from 
military service. 

Meantime, London has announced that a large convoy of 
United Nations merchant ships has fought its way through 
to a north Russian port after a five-day battle against German 
submarine* and airplane*. The Admiralty further stated 
that the total of 18 ships out of the co n voy reported by the 
Germans as sunk represented an exaggeration of more than 
175 percent. Following this cue. the American press has 
estimated Allied loose* as about six veesels. The same day, 
however, the Admiralty announced the loss of the light 
cruiser Trinuiad last month while homeward bound from 
Murmansk. 


Report From Intide Germany 

Further evidence that the morale of the Germans has not 
yet reached the breaking point, or anything approaching it, 
has just come from Polish source*, whose opportunities for 
observation lend more than average credibility to their report. 
They find no serious deterioration in recent months In the 
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situation inside Germany. The "blind faith" in Hitler is 
still notablo. Losses on the Eastern Front, which affect 
largo numbers of families, are offset by elation ovor the 
Army’s achievements. In German eyes the struggle in 
Russia still appears successful. Only a severe setback on 
this front, it is stated, is likely to bring a crisis in mornio. 

In some Berlin circles rumors of changes in the Government 
have boon making the rounds, those sources say; but oven 
should serious changes occur, German resistance to the bitter 
end must bo reckoned with. The report adds that German 
communists, who spoke out bluntly, were nevertheless suffer¬ 
ing obviously from a split psychosis. While they would 
welcome tho downfall of the present regime, in the last anal¬ 
ysis they would also like to see Germany win the war. The 
communist* nro very activo, maintaining iui underground 
press and working with special solicitousness among the 
soldiers, where they claim to bo influential. But they should 
bo regarded as "National" rather than as "International 
Communists,V tho report notes. 

Germany in the European Rations Picture 

Comparative data on food rationing, which has now spread 
to every country in Europo, reveal significantly the relatively 
favorable position of Germany. April reductions in that 
country’ have had their counterpart in other countries of the 
oontinent, so that the Gorman position, by comparison, does 
not appear to have deteriorated appreciably since the end of 
1941. The bread ration in Bohemia-Moravia, for examplo, 
has been reduced to the German level, and the Hungarian 
bread ration, formerly above Germany’s, is now bolow it. 
A few countries, notably Denmark, allot larger quantities of 
some foods than do the Germans. If the dietary as a whole 
is considered, however, the Gorman position still appears to 
be most favorable. 
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Basic data on current legal food rations in 25 countries or 
regions of Europe have been useemblod by the Economic* 
Division of the Coordinator's office in a tabular form, showing 
grams per week of specified foods legally available for the 
various claMNV of consumers -light workers, heavy workers, 
old people, children, and so on. Theao tables reveal that 
German rationing embrace* more foods and affords a better- 
balanced diet than docs that of other Axis-dominated coun¬ 
tries. Moreover, it is known that the German system func¬ 
tions well, thus guaranteeing the availability of tho logoi 
rations. This is not truo in leas thoroughly organised 
system*. 

The rationing problem in the United Kingdom has been 
approached on a basis differing from thnt of othor countries, 
and general comparisons ore consequently difficult. The 
normal consumer there, however, is thought to l>o somewhat 
better off than tho samo class of consume™ in Germany. 
On the other hand, bettor provision nppoa™ to have been 
made in Germany for t he apodal categories of workers, who 
in turn constitute a larger proportion of tho total population. 
In Russia bread and meat rations are both higher than those 
in Germany—but there are reports that for food* rationed 
in Russia (bread alone exoeptod) only about half tho "legal” 
ration is actually available for distribution. 


Iximl and the Nazis—Uneasy Bedfellows 

Laval and tho Nasi* ore getting on no bettor, mainly 
because Laval wishes to give Germany only economic con¬ 
cessions, according to a report from Vichy. The same source 
indicates that upon coming to power Laval implicitly agreed 
to let Germany have 350,000 French textile and metallurgical 
workers, whereupon the Nasis went ahead and enrolled a 
si m il a r number of German factory hands in tho Army. Now 
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Laval is faced with the difficult task of fulfilling his hasty 
promise, with the result that the Vichy Government is busy 
with a great propaganda campaign to enlist the required 
number of skilled men. At the same time he is reported to 
have rejected a proposal advocating a "vigorous defense of 
Morocoo" and an effort to regain the territories under Free 
French control. This rejection appears to be based quite 
"imply on his feeling that French military resource* are 
inadequate for such an undertaking. 

Franco-Italian filiation* Continue to Fetter 

As for Italian claims on France, a high French Foreign 
Office official has stated that no formal demands have been 
made. However, the rumors regarding Italian designs on 
Nice, Corsica, and Tunisia continue, and it is reported that 
southeastern France is in a state of uneasiness. Although 
Italy’s demands are at present only a press campaign, highly 
placed observers in Italy think Mussolini may get in too 
deep to withdraw, and may even now feel that he is on his 
own and awaits no real help from the Nasis or Laval. 

Vichy, however, appears to discount the Italian clamor. 
The French Foreign Office, it is reported, considers such an 
attack could only be made with Nasi approval, and that such 
approval is not likely because of German fears that the French 
fleet and Morocco might then go over to the Allies. A high 
French officer, just back from Vichy, was told that the 
Germans were not behind Italian demands. He also reported 
that, while the French would avoid provoking the Italians, 
they will resist any attack. From Ankara it is reported that 
\ on Papen sard Hitler is just egging Mussolini on so that the 
Naua can later step in as Vichy’s protector, and perhaps 
themselves get concessions in Tunis to protect Rommel’s 
rear. The renewal of Spanish annexionist demands regarding 
French Morocco is believed to be a rimilar form of Nasi 
pressure. 
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Mussolini's demands appear to have caused a flurry in 
Morocco where a poll of white members of the army, navy, 
and civilian service in that area gave a return of 90 percent 
who are favorable to immediate American intervention in 
this dependency. In France proper the public was said to 
hare been highly phased with the great bombardments of 
Germany. 


Continuing Axi* Propaganda in the Sear Rati 

Axis propaganda in the Near and Middle East continue* to 
exploit the anti-British feeling in the area and is arousing fear 
of the United 8taU* by linking us with the Zionist cause. 
The Axis radio is reported to be asristed by an elaborate 5th 
column organisation under Von Papen that cover* each Arab 
country. 

One of the main themes of the Axis campaign is that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt is working to create a Jewish state at the 
expense of the Arabs. The hostility to this plan is such that 
one competent observer declare* that the creation of a 
Jewish army would quite probably precipitate a conflagration 
among the Arahs of Syria, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Arabia, and 
possibly in other Moslem lands. Throughout all of these 
areas German agents are organised as never before, care¬ 
fully cultivating pro-German opinion and personnel. 

Another factor of which the Germans are making good use 
is the chronic disorders of the Kurdish tribe* in northern Iraq, 
northw«t Iran, and eastern Turkey. Here tribe* that for 
4000 years hare lived in the mountains as unruly herdsmen 
and brigands hare secured arms and threaten the surround¬ 
ing country, as well as the lend-lease supply route*. The 
Axis charge* that the U. 8. 8. R. encourage* these disorders 
as a prelude to annexation. The Turks are extremely anxious 
to hare Anglo-Russian occupation force* restore order lest 
the revolts spread to eastern Turkey where the largest num¬ 
ber of Kurds is located. 
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The Turkish government hu announced 
moment whereby the Nadi, who are a 
Allied aid to Turkey, will provide the latter 
mark* worth of rum, tanka, planes, etc. A 
left Ankara to diecuwi this arrangement - 
The Turks fear the Naais will insist on Germ, 
accompanying the material, but it is report 
plana to refuse this demand. 

CrutiUo Muslim 0* Prt*$ 

In Argentina. Acting President Castillo iss 
M»y 20 prohibiting the pren from printrn, 
•Iwcuwuon of foreign affairs or the atate of dei 
effectively muaales one of the last mean* left U 
t* 1 exprns the prevalent criticism of Castillo 
reflects the executive's fear of strong oppod 
ceruun to ring through the halls of the Chamt 
h<- prediction of certain observe™ th.t r—. 
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Ecuador, a serious shortage of rice and wheat flour in Vcne- 
suela, and critical food shortages are reported from the 
West Indies. Puerto Rico is among the islands where a 
lack of the basic food staples, normally imported, may 
cause famine and disorder. 

Rioting in Naaaau recently brought the Duke of Windsor 
hurriedly back to hia post. The situation there is aggravated 
by the dependence of the inhabitants on outside inoome. 
More than 67,000 people are grouped on some 20 islands— 
spots of land which are low, flat, and sandy, covered only 
with a scrub of pine and palm. Income from shipments of 
tomatoes and from a thriving tourist business provided the 
chief support of the predominantly Negro population. The 
plight of the people of the Bahamas and resulting social 
disorder are believed to be only a preview of what may be 
expected in many other localities where a commercial economy 
dependent on oversea connections is being strangled by the 
war. 

In Chile communists are said to be leading t^e striking 
laborers on the railroad which connects Tocopilla wi^h the 
nitrate and copper mines in the interior. This is probably 
only a struggle for better pay or better working conditions, 
but the Chileans are watching the situation with concern. 

A nil-Democratic forces in Cuba. 

Anti-democratic groups in Cuba are striving to prevent the 
government from restricting adequately tho operations of 
Axis and pro-Axis elements in that country, according to a 
current study by the Latin American Section of tho Coordina¬ 
tor’s office,-and this despite the democratic sentiments of 
most Cubans and the whole-hearted cooperation of President 
Batista with the United Nations. Cuba has long been the 
renter of Axis propaganda and activities in the Caribbean 
area. And the arrest and internment of Prince Camilo 
Ruspoll Caratiolo last April revealed Cuba to be the head- 
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quartern of ono of the largest and most efficient «py rinse in 
all Latin America 

The pro-Axil group* include conservative business and 
social leaders, influential journalists, congressmen and offi¬ 
cials. The Spanish Falange, with headquarters in the Spanish 
legation, is the largest and most dangerous. Its members are 
chiefly from the large Spanish colony, which is overwhelm¬ 
ingly pro-Axis in sentiment. They are active in espionage, 
sabotage, and in cultural propaganda against the United 
State*. There are several related totalitarian organisations, 
including the Vnidn National Ueraniana Cultural (National 
Ukrainian Cultural Union) and the White Russian Leqibn 
National Revolutionary Sindicalitta (National Revolutionary 
Sindicaliil legion), some of whose leaders have recently 
received prison sentences for espionage and conspiracy. 

These various organisations have intimate connections 
with high Cuban officials and Army officers. Falangists* in 
particular have worked their way into influential posts in 
every branch of the government. Men reputed to be 
Falangist** include a minister of state, the President's 
secretory, and a high police official. Some of these and also 
a number of congressmen have used their influence to obtain 
the release of enemy agents. Probably fewer than a hundred 
aliens ore now interned in the concentration camp on the 
Isle of Pines. It remains to be seen whether Batistas recent 
decree forbidding further immigration from Germany and 
the Axis occupied countries will be effective, and whether 
other war efforts of the executive will successfully overcome 
the strong anti-democratic forces in Cuba. 

The wavering character of current Cuban policy is indi¬ 
cated by two acts of a diverse nature. On the one hand. 
Congress has just voted to sever relations with Vichy and 
with Spain, with Batista’s approval practically assured. On 
the other, Congress has rejected Batista’s recommendation 
for recognition of the Soviet Union. 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

Even in tho absence of a full report on Japan mo losses al 
Midway, it is clear that American air and naval force* have 
dealt tho enomy a very heavy blow and ono which may 
oblige him to reorientate hia offensive effort in tho whole 
Pacific area. In thin engagement and in tho Battle of the 
Coral Sea, tho Ja|uincno have loat a very significant |>art of 
their carrier strength. With tho possibilities for a powerful 
offensive therefore dwindling in both Australia and India, 
China and eastern Siberia are coming to tho fore as potential 
Japanese objective*. Tho enemy has a considerable choice 
of routes for offensives against the Chungking regime, but 
ho is at present striking with vigor only in Chekiang. Moan- 
whilo Japanese commitment* in China are not such as to 
handicap an early attack on eastern Siberia. 

On tho Eastern Front, tho Germans have yet to unleash 
the much heralded "spring offensive." Instead, they are 
still in a stage of preliminariM. On tho one hand, they 
are seeking to remove the Russian threat on their flank at 
Sevastopol. On the other, they are apparently attempting 
to force the Finns into more intimate collaboration with 
current Nasi military plans, and the spectacular visit of 
Hitler to Helsinki is presumably to be interpreted as a 
phase of this campaign. Meanwhile, both reconmussance 
and report reveal heavy damage and dislocation in the Cologne 
area as a result of last week’s blits. 
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On the Libyan front, the war of rapid movement haa now 
aottlrd into a more stabilised pattern characterised by mutual 
attempt* at destruction of unnorod equipment. At Vichy, 
Laval'a relations with the Gormans remain aomowhut enig- 
"iHtic, but reports indicate a heightening of Naai interest in 
North Africa, where German penetration is increasingly in 
evidonce. 


The IfaUle off Midway 

It ia too early to draw any definite conclusions on the naval 
and air battlm off Midway and Dutch Harbor. Necessary 
navni secrecy and the continued threat to our Pacific Ulan da 
have left many detail* of the two engagement* in doubt. 
Although the purpose of the Japanese attack* U not entirely 
clear, information already published permits u* to draw tho 
following tentative concluaiona. 

First the original air attack on Dutch Harbor was prob¬ 
ably a femt to distract attention from the main movement 
toward Midway. The American navy was apparently fully 
aware of this maneuver, and took its precaution* accordingly. 

beoond, tho presence of several trans|K»rta in tho task force 
«ent against Midway suggests that tho Japanese intended to 
mako a landing on that Uiand, and perhapsif their first 
venture met with success -to push on toward Hawaii. 

Third, the task forces probably did not include the bulk of 
the Japanese battle floet- published report* suggesting that 
the newer Japanese battleships did not participate in tho 
engagement oil Midway. 

Fourth, thU battle—coupled with the Coral Sea engage¬ 
ment—has apparently reduced by about half Japan’s effective 
earner strength-thc one combat type in which at the start 
o the war the Japanese had numerical superiority over any 
other navy. Out of a total Japanese strength of about 10 
camors (excluding converted ships), six may now bo sunk or 
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severely dnmaged-two in the Coral Sea, including ono of tho 
new Ryukaku clans, and perhaps four off Midway, including 
tho Akagi and Kaga, Japan’s largest carriers. 

Japanese Alternatives after Midway 
A victory of tho proportions of that at Midway will cer¬ 
tainly roduco Japan’s striking potential. With time, in this 
case, working on the sido of tho United Nations, Japan would 
have difficulty in regaining the same relative naval strength 
she previously possessed. She may, therefore, lie fuced with 
tho necessity of achieving the most stable long-run position of 
security available to her. Neither Australia nor India, 
where the chances for n successful offensive have been steadily 
dwindling, seem at this juncture to bo prolmhlc objectives. 
In Siberia or in China, however, offensive operations would 
place no great strain on Japan’s naval resource*, and if 
successful, they would greatly increoso her long-run security 
against oounter-attack. It ia to these alternative*, some 
observer* believe, that Japan may now turn. In this con¬ 
nection, it should again bo noted that Japan's current com¬ 
mitments in China would offer no serious obstacle to an early 
attack on eastern Siberia. 

Slow Progress in China 

Tho Japanese have not only lost the battle in tho mid- 
Pacific—an event, incidentally, greeted in Chungking with 
the "greatest outburst of enthusiasm since the bombing of 
Tokyo’’—but they have made somewhat slower progress 
this wock in China. In Chekiang province, where operations 
have been most active, the walled city of Chulisicn is still 
claimed by the Chinese, and now appears to have been by¬ 
passed. Tokyo reported the capture of this strategic air 
base and railway center on June 6, after having fought near 
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the approach™ to the city since June 2. Entorinf it* second 
week, the fighting in and around Chuhaien apparently hac 
been unuaually bitter and, according to Chungking, haa coat 
the enemy dearly. 

Failing to subdue the defender of Chuhaien. the Japanese 
have begun an attack westward along the railway which eoo- 
necU thia baau with Nanchang in Kiangsi Province. The 
drive along thia road ia now proceeding both from eaat and 
weat, with the invadcra reported to be aome 150 mil™ from a 
juncture. In Yunnan Japanese troop* have not yet been 
able to croaa the Salween river barrier, although Chungking 
report* that enemy troop# there are being reinforced and 
fighting ia still in progrww west of the river. The advance 
northward along the Canton-Hankow railway haa proceeded 
at least as far as Yuan-fan. aome 44 air mile* north of 
Canton. 

Further operation* were claimed by the Japanese far to the 
north in Suiyuan (Inner Mongolia) and against Chinese 
Communists in Hopei. Fighting elsewhere appeared to be 
limited to minor actions, and the Japanese still refrained from 
launching important offensives in ••critical" areas. The 
possible lines which such offensives might take are described 
(with an accompanying map) in Appendix II. 


More Aid for the Chine* 

Chungking had other causes for jubilation this week than 
the victory at Midway. A new lend-lease agreement was 
signed in Washington which in effect notified the world that 
there will be no narrow Anglo-American settlement of the 
peace (see Appendix III). And President Roosevelt ha* 
warned Japan in strong term* to stop the use of poison gas in 
China or suffer retaliation in kind. 
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Verdict on Indian War Production 

As the Indian government announced the safe arrival last 
month of the largest oonvoy despatched to India, Allied atten¬ 
tion focussed on the war potentialities of Indian industrial 
production. The Grmdy-Johnaon mission, sent from the 
United Stoles to investigate the possibilities of increasing 
India's war production, has already submitted it* preliminary 
report. Tliere is good reason to believe, however, that the 
government of India will reject most of the recommendations 
of the mission. 

After thorough study of the Indian industrial situation, 
the mission recommended the immediate despatch to India 
of cranes to speed unloading at Indian port* of certain type* 
of machine tool equipment, and of supplies of ferro-alloys 
such a* molybdenum. Although proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that it is in general easier to produce war materials close 
to the major hattlefront of Asia than to solve the transport 
problem of sending materials there* the mission opposed any 
suggestion that Indian should attempt the manufacture of 
tanks, plane*, aad ship*. India’s present facilities for build¬ 
ing plane*, for example, tbe mission thought should be used 
only for maintenance. The mission further recommended 
the transfer of a rifle manufacturing plant in Mo from the 
United .State* to India. In general, it concluded that India 
should concentrate on the mam production of certain items 
which she was beet fitted to produce. 


Objections of the Indian Government 
In addition, the mission made certain more comprehensive 
recommendations for a long term program of Indian eco¬ 
nomic participation in the war. On these point* especially, 
the Indian government, according to despatches from New 
Delhi, while perfectly willing to accept American equipment 
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•ad supplies, ha* uken a conservative stand. The following 
are the main point* in a statement issued by the Viceroy's 
council to the Indian press (but not for publication outside 
the country). 

In the first place, the Government finds that the army is 
(trowing as fast as the available equipment allows-quality 
being stressed before quantity-although the production of 
war equipment needs to be stepped up. Second, a war 
cabinet—recommended by the Grady-Johnson mo-ion-while 
effective in a country like the United States, might not work 
equally well in India. Similarly, the suggested creation of a 
separate production department in the government, according 
to the prow statement, might simply hamper the work of 
industry, the supervision of which is now entirely under the 
supply department. Finally, the Government suggests that 
mass production, while attempting to increase output, might 
actually throw India’s industrial economy out of balance. 
Pointing out that government contracts are now working 
private industry nearly to its maximum, so far as raw mate¬ 
rial shortages allow,, the statement concludes that India 
should approach with caution the further regimentation and 
rationalisation of its manufacturing establishments. 

THt Lo» of Burma and India’, Rice Supply 
The loss of Burma as a source of rice for India will probably 
not seriously affect. India’s war potential this year, according 
to the Economics Division of the Coordinator’s office. In 
recent years, however, Burma has become increasingly 
important as the country from which India made up her rice 
deficit Indeed, during the last decade, India depended 
upon Burma for between five and seven percent of her total 
nee consumption. 

Rice provides about 85 percent of the total calorie* con¬ 
sumed by all Indians. Both production and consumption 
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of rice are concentrated primarily in the eastern and southern 
provinces of India—Assam, Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, and 
Madras Madras, as an important deficit area, will probably 
fed the loss of Burma most acutely. 

There is, however, considerable year to year fluctuation 
in the availability of rice supplies in India. When there are 
poor rice crops in southern Asia, prices tend to be high and 
Indian imports low. Hence consumption also fluctuates, and 
starvation is not uncommon. Should the current prospects 
of a good crop materialise, India may therefore experience— 
without Burmese imports a "normal" had year. A con¬ 
tinuation of this situation over a period of years, however, 
will aggravate the Indian food aituation appreciably. None¬ 
theless, it can probably be said that for the next year the 
absence of Burmese rice imports need not affect India’s 
military capabilities. 


Attack on Sevastopol- 

As the press reported a new German offensive in the vicinity 
of Kharkov, the Nana continued their attacks on Sevastopol, 
the one remaining Soviet outpost behind the newly straight¬ 
ened German lines. Reports thus far suggest that the 
attackers are making substantial progress toward the capture 
of the city. 

Observers point out that since the lorn of Nikolaev, 
Sevastopol has been the only Black Sea naval base remaining 
in Russian hands which is adequate for large combat vessels. 
Although submarines and smaller shipping have been operat¬ 
ing from such eastern ports as Novorossisk, Poti, and Batumi, 
apparently none of these have drvdock facilities for large 
vessels. In other words, the loss of Sevastopol would 
render Soviet naval operations in the Black Sea exceedingly 
difficult. 
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Conversely, German capture of Sevastopol would protect 
th« Nasis from hostile operations against their water-borne 
transport in the western part of the Black Sea—a factor of 
some importance, in view of the heavy demands on the rail¬ 
roads of the southern Ukraine, which the Nasis have appar¬ 
ently re-tracked only as far as Odessa. The capture of 
Sevastopol would further reinsure the Germans against 
surprise troop landings with fleet support such as the Ruarian 
recapture of the Kerch peninsula last winter. 

Meantime, unconfirmed reports suggest that four addi¬ 
tional Italian divisions and srven Rumanian divisions will 
soon go to the Russian front. Other reports point out that 
the food shortage in Leningrad is making the position of that 
city increasingly perilous. Here the Nasis are evidently 
bringing up and emplacing additional heavy siege guns. 


Fuehrer and Field Martial 

On June 4, with a typically Nasi flair for the dramatic, 
Hitler staged a surprise visit to Finland to decorate Marshal 
Mannerheim on the Utter’8 75th birthday. The Fuehrer, 
accompanied by Field Marshal Keitel, arrived by plane 
between noon and one o’clock. He called on President Ryti 
in his capacity as Fuehrer, and then on Mannerheim as 
Commander-in-chief. After a state banquet, and a further 
conversation with Ryti, Hitler departed, again by air, about 
6:30 in the evening. 

Apparently the Fi nn i sh government did not learn of the 
projected visit until the day before the Fuehrer’s arrival. 
Finland’s foreign minister has been careful to point out that 
no significance attaches to the visit beyond the state of oo- 
helhgcrency between Germany and Finland. According to 
a Swedish diplomatic representative, however, the whole 
thing was a characteristic Nasi trick to embroil Finland 
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further in the war; it gives the impression that the Finns 
are now definitely under Axis control. A member of the 
Swedish general staff adds that the visit represented a 
desperate effort to induce the Finns to play an active part 
in the war, and to check Mannerheim's gradual evolution 
toward Ryti’s position of opposition to Finnish participation 
in any Nasi offensive. Incidentally, the Swedes are appar¬ 
ently greatly relieved that they refused Finland’s request to 
postpone their own presentation of a decoration to Marshal 
Mannerheim from March of this year to June 4, the date of 
the Fuehrer’s visit. 

Cologne: A Week After 

Six days after the British raid on Cologne, reconnaissance 
planes were able to photograph the area, revealing extensive 
destruction to specific industrial and transport installation* 
Although the significance of the raid in terms of industrial 
output and railway damage cannot yet be evaluated, certain 
measurements of the consequences of area bombing are pos¬ 
able. 

Aerial photographs indicate that a total of eight square 
mile*—or one-twelfth of the whole Cologne area—was pretty 
completely burned out. The effectiveness of the destruction 
was probably greater than the extent of the burned-out area 
would indicate, since the RAF concentrated its attack on 
sections where industrial and commercial establishment, were 
most densely located. Casualties, in a population of 750,000, 
are reported from Vichy to have been 7,000 killed and 11,000 
injured; and the Swiss consul in Cologne reports that 200.000 
are being evacuated from the city. 

Reaction to Cologne and Euen Raid* 

Among both warring nations and neutrals, the mass air 
raid, have made a deep impression. Axis propaganda 
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machines were unable to conceal or dissimulate the shock 
of the fim heavy raid on Cologne. Tokyo radio, obviously 
unnerved, broadcast at fim the British version, wondering 
only—to use Tokyo'* words whether the raid waa a “flash 
in the pan," but at the same time admitting “undeniable" 
destruction. The Berlin radio finally abandoned altogether 
the attempt to conform to the official figure* on the number 
of attacking bombeni 70-end said there were ISO "at 
most." Cologne newspapers received at Bern after the raid, 
in describing stillnunoking ruin* and "a night of horror," 
quoted a local GauUiUr't public appeal to resident* of the 
bombed city: “We still shall need much patience and a long 
time to overcome the worn effect* of this raid." 

Diplomatic source* report that Spaniards were "deeply 
impnwed." The new Argentine Ambassador at Vichy, Oli¬ 
vier* {whose reputation is pro-Axis), remarked to a reliable 
source there that Germany would crack if such raids were con¬ 
tinued. The retiring Vichy envoy at Bern, Count de la 
Baumo, declared that man air raids might knock the Ger¬ 
mans out of the war before 1943. and quoted a Nasi officer 
attached to the Vichy Mission in Switaerland in support of 
his statement. 

British commentators were enthusiastic, but not over- 
optimistic. In time, according to one British radio comment. 
Germany might be defeated by air raids alone, but not in 
1943. Russian comment was even more subdued Its first 
news of the raids, appearing June 3 in the Krasnaya Zretda, 
gave a factual review which concluded with a note of 
"deep satisfaction." 


British Prtstigr Rises in France 
Public reaction to the big raids, as reported from Vichy, 
appeared to be almost jubilant, despite the attempt of the 
press to divert attention to raids on Paris industrial areas. 
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Stork*of "40 French dead" in the latter raids, failed to bring 
the desired results, and there was some comment instead that 
the British must have exercised considerable care to avoid 
killing a larger number. British prestige, which had touched 
bottom after Singapore and the Schamhorst-Gnnsnau affair, 
is now noticeably higher, according to a reliable diplomatic 
source— a change due not only to the raids but to bucotmsm in 
Libya as well. Frenduncn hope only that the raids will U 
repeated each week, adding that this would be an admirable 
deterrent to French volunteering for work in Germany—a 
program Vichy is now pressing. 


Increased Communist Activities 
Coincident with the raids, and presumably synchronised 
with them. Communist activity appears to hare increased 
both in France and Germany. The official French radio has 
admitted as much, and from Stockholm come further report* 
of organised disorders, sabotage, and attacks on German fire 
and police sendee*, conducted during air raid*. After the 
raid at Mannheim, according to there source*, a wore of 
Communists were executed for there activities, which are 
nevertheless continuing to expand. 


Protest of the German Bishops 
The new tempo of air attack against Germany’s industrial 
are**—many of which have large Catholic populaUons- 
may well reinforce the effect of the recent pastoral letter of 
the German Catholic bishops protesting Nasi persecutions of 
the Church. The text of this letter, issued March 22, has 
now reached this country (it was published June 7 in the 
New For* Times). While it can hardly be described as 
anything like a clarion call to revolution, the letter is the 
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most vigorous statement of protest by lb® Germany clergy 
nine® the beginning of the war. 

A clo®e observer emphasis* the outstanding importance 
of one particular passage, that which charges the Nans 
with the "wish to destroy Christianity in (Jermany during 
the war, before the soldiers, whose Christian faith gives them 
the strength for heroic battle* and sacrifices, return home.” 
Since Nasi propaganda has consistently aimed to maintain 
the solidarity of home and fighting fronts, this charge may 
reveal the beginnings of a significant fissure. 

The insistence upon personal freedom as a “natural right" 
reasserts once again the historic conflict between Church and 
State. But more remarkable and specific is the extension of 
the demand for juridical proof in the case of priest* and 
laymen sentenced to concentration camps to indude now the 
release of "all fellow citisens" deprived of their liberty "with¬ 
out proof of an act punishable with imprisonment.” Hitler’s 
speech of April 28, a month after the signature of the pastoral 
letter, mafic very plain the futility of this particular pi**— 
were it not already evident. The reaction of Geignan Catho¬ 
lics, tom between their aversion for Communism and their 
increasing distaste for Nasism. and subjected now to the 
rigors of the British bombing campaign, will bear the closest 
scrutiny in the coming months. 

Tht Bailie of Ute Detcrt 

The Libyan campaign has settled down from the rapid 
movement of the first week into a struggle apparently aimed 
at the destruction of opposing armored equipment and the 
scisurv of certain strategic positions. Rommel has firmly 
established himself in the nine-mile gap which he blasted in 
the British defenses running from El Gasala to Bir Hacheim. 
This position gives him access to his supplies and to possible 
reinforcements from the west; and it is from this position 
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that he has launched his repeated tank drives into the 
Knightabridge area to the east, where the principal fighting 
has taken place. The British have successfully counter¬ 
attacked these Axis thrusts, with infantry and artillery play¬ 
ing an important role. The second center of combat has 
been at Bir Hacheim, where Free French forces, supported 
by British Indian troops, withstood almost incessant Axis 
attacks. Yesterday the German High Command claimed 
to have captured the garrison at this outpost, which, if true, 
would remove a threat to Rommel's communications and 
give him a southern anchor for any future advance. 

If in the end Rommel feds that he cannot capture Tobruk* 
he may dig in where he is, thus securing his hold on western 
Cyrenaica and leaving the British in their present strainod 
position in the Mediterranean area The British position in 
supplies is probably better than that of the Axis. Tank 
losses have bee® extremely heavy on both sides High praise 
has been given American 28-ton M-3 tanks, mounting a 77- 
mm. gun. along with lighter armament. 

In the all-important task of hanwing enemy supply lines, 
the RAF appears to be outdoing its foe, carrying its attacks 
not only to Denis and Martuba in Cyrenaiea, but on to 
8icily, Taranto, Naples and Sardinia. The British Navy also 
entered the picture, announcing that it has destroyed three 
submarines sat to attack shipping off Tobruk, and that a 
British submarine has sunk a dwtrover and three merchant¬ 
men on their way from Italy to North Africa. 

French Optimum Creoles a Dilemma for Ixnal 

From France come reports of a new optimism, a new belief 
in the United Nations’ chances of sinning. The attitude of 
millions of Frenchmen toward collaboration has hinged on 
their estimate of Axis victory. Now these estimates are 
apparently being revised in the light of the recent aerial 
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attacks on Germany, the British stand in Libya, and the 
failure of the Germans to launch an offensive in Ruaaia. It 
is reported that high French intelligence officers think 
Germany is on the down grade. There is also an increasing 
belief in France that the Continent will be invaded before 
the end of this year, an opinion that will scarcely be 
d i m i n is h e d by the recent British broadcast asking French¬ 
men to evacuate coastal areas. 

Faced by this new trend of opinion, Laval is at the same 
time being subjected to increasing Axis pressure as well as 
to that of French collaborationists such as Paul Marion, the 
Propaganda chief, who is running an anti-British press cam¬ 
paign. I Aval himself, however, is now reported to be leas 
sure of German victory. Having a constitutional aversion to 
being on the losing side, be appears to be playing for time, 
trying to limit his collaboration to economic matters. Even 
here ho is meeting great difficulty in trying to recruit the 
French labor reinforcements promised to Germany. Perhaps 
fearful of a sudden attempt to oust him, Laval has placed 
the Gmdarment National* under his own command. 


Franco-Italian Tention 

Although hostile feeling between Italy and France is still 
very great, there are reports which indicate that Germany 
may no longer be supporting Italian claims. The French 
official press carried an article, intended to reassure the 
population of Nice, which said that the Italian Foreign 
Minister had underlined the perfect harmony of Franco- 
I tali an relations. Although this source must be viewed with 
distrust, there seems to have been some relaxation of Italian 
pressure. 

The Italian-language press in America has thrown an 
interesting sidelight on the strain that Laval's return may 
have caused in the internal relations of the Axis. For 
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example, one paper comments editorially that "the last 
thread of confidence in Berlin was cut when Hitler promised 
Laval Nice, Corsica, and Tunis if Vichy would play a Quisling 


The Satin Extend Their Influence in North Africa 

There are disturbing reports that the French have been 
sending substantial amounts of war equipment and aviation 
ptsoline to bolster their North African forces, all done with 
complete German approval and even under Nasi direction, 
according to diplomatic sources Germany is also stated to 
be favoring Morocco economically. Since December, 1041 
the latter has bought 20 million francs worth of German 
manufactured products. 

Another reliable and well placed observer reports in some 
detail on increasing Axis penetration of the Moroccan ares, 
and says that groups organised to resist this have disinte¬ 
grated since the ad%*ent of Laval. The Axis, he reports, is in¬ 
vestigating Moroccan air fields and seeking the eventual use of 
this area for bases from which to dose the Straits and interfere 
with South Atlantic shipping. On the other hand, French 
officials continue to urge us to renew shipments to North 
Africa in order to forestall possible German economic control. 
It is also reported that the attitude of French officials there 
has never been so outspokenly favorable toward the United 
States, and that belief in Allied victory is growing rapidly. 


The Satin Remit a While Runnian legion 
In the Balkans, where many Human refugees hare settled 
since the last war, the Nazis are now recruiting a White 
Russian Legion, according to reliable reports. While enlist¬ 
ment has been slow, H is said that the Germans hare enrolled 
about 1,500 officers, thanks to the high pay. They are train- 
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ing these officers at Metrovica for eventual use against 
Serbian guerrillas or in supervisory capacities in camps in 
Poland and Germany where Soviet prisoners are being held. 
Although the Germans have induced an ex-Csarist general, 
Boris Steifon, to take the military command, efforts to get 
the Russian heir apparent in Paris to head a comprehensive 
White Russian movement against the Soviets have been 
unsuccessful, it is reported. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian government has conceded the 
Naiis the right to incorporate Hungarian troops in German 
military units, it is reported from Bern. Such troops are 
either Germans domiciled in Hungary or Hungarians of 
German extraction. 


Reactions to the Turko-German Military Agreement 
The Turkish announcement that Germany would provide 
her with 100 million marks worth of military equipment has 
caused some diplomatic rumbling. The Russian ambassador 
in Ankara was reported to be "disturbed", fearing a German 
quid pro quo would I* involved. The British Foreign Office 
feels that the Turkish action was perfectly reasonable, since 
the United Nations were unable to supply all the war material 
Turkey wanted; but the British think the Turks were a little 
too eager about it all, and they fear that Ankara was not 
sufficiently alarmed about the danger of German "experts". 
While wishing that Turkey would be lees stiff in her neutrality, 
the British recognise that the key to Turkish policy lie* 
on the battlefields of Russia and Libya. The Axis, in turn, 
has aired the agreement as proof that Turkey is a "natural 
trade partner” of the New Order, despite Allied lease-lend 
machinations. The Turks themselves said little; one promi¬ 
nent official doubted that deliveries would actually be made. 
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Increasing Discontent in Ecuador 

In Ecuador the long-standing public dissatisfaction with 
the administration of unpopular President Arroyo del Rio 
has been intensified during the last year by the fiasco of 
Ecuador's defense against the Peruvian invasion, and by 
what many consider the President's maladroit foreign policy 
leading up to the disastrous boundary settlement with Peru. 
This cumulative unrest flared up on May 28 in a brief but 
bloody riot in the streets of Quito. 

Th* occasion was a minor one—a seditious manifesto and 
speech by a young army hothead, Captain I^eonidas Plata. 
The riot, in which public and students brushed fatally with 
the military police in seeking to enter the presidential palace, 
was quickly put down. That it was important in the eyes of 
the government, however, is shown by the immediate arrest 
of more than a score of prominent opposition leaders, many 
of whom were not present at the scene. Among these, 
significantly, were Antonio Quevedo and Galo Plasa (brother 
of Leonidas). They are respectively the head and one of 
the most influential leaders of UNE (Uniin Nacional Ecua- 
tonana), an independent coalition of the ablest elements of 
all Ecuador's opposition parties, which has done much to 
crystallise sentiment against the government among more 
thoughtful citisens. While there is little public sympathy 
for the actual ringleader* of the riot, the public has apparently 
grown tired of the government's repressive measure*, and 
continued imprisonment of such influential leaders as Quevedo 
and Galo Plasa may increase the general unrest. 

Recent United States loans have helped to keep Arroyo in 
power, according to reliable reports from Quito. The presi¬ 
dent seems, however, to have retained only the support of 
the army and carabineros and to have lost the confidence of 
most civilian elements. When congress convenes in August, 
he may be unable to withstand a concerted attack by opposi- 
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lion leaders. While Arroyo’s avowed policy of cooporntion 
with United 8UU* lias not been m effective ns might bo 
drain'd, it is foared that in the event of his removal from 
office, his successor might bo oven lea effective, nnd that the 
change might involvo serious political upheaval. 

Unreal in Jamaica 

The steady discharge of workers employed on tho United 
States base in Jamaica during the past few weeks has produced 
n rather critical situation, according to reports. With tho 
progress of the work, tho sorviora of these men aro no longer 
needed. The base is now about to release 2,000 to 3,000 
further workers, bringing the total of those dismissed in 
recent weeks to about 7,000. Most of thwo men wore 
originally recruited in the rural districts of the interior, but 
on leaving the base, they tend to drift into Kingston where 
they beoomc a sourco of unrest, and, according to one 
observer, they tend to aggravate a situation which threatens 
to beoomc dangerously unstable. 

Castillo Versus Congress 

The order of May 29 muriling press discussion of Congres¬ 
sional debate on foreign affairs was a “lamentable error", 
according to Argentine Minister of the Interior Culaciati 
{The War This Week May 28-June 4. p 16). Tho Minister 
explained that the order was intended merely to reaffirm 
that the state of siege docs not permit press discussion of 
foreign affairs. The best qualified observers, however, be¬ 
lieve that no mistake was made in interpreting the original 
order: the government intended to mussle public opinion, as 
expressed in tho Congress, but was forced to modify its stand 
by tho storm of public and Congressional protest that met 
the order. 
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Vico President Castillo's policies will undergo a searching 
examination in Congress. The Chamber of Deputies, which 
is narrowly controlled by tho opposition Radical-Socialist 
bloc, voted 98 to 13 to interpolate Culaciati on Juno 18 on 
(1) the motions for establishing and maintaining the state 
of soigo; (2) tho reasons for the docroe of April 11 arresting 
67 so-called Communists; (3) tho order of May 20. The 
vote is significant in as much as tho Radical-Socialist bloc 
in tho chamber has 82 deputies and tho government "Con- 
cordancia" 76. Tho Senate, overwhelmingly pro-govern¬ 
ment, also asked for an explanation of tho state of seigo, 
although in a much milder form. 

Hultscquontly, on June 9, tho opposition deputies opened 
an attack on the government’s foreign policies. Radical 
deputy Radi Damonte Taborda, chairman of tho Commission 
to Investigate Anti-Argentine Activities, offered a resolution 
to break diplomatic relations with the Axis countries. An¬ 
other Radical deputy proposed the diplomatic recognition 
of the Soviet Union. A third inovo, presented by tho 
Socialist leader, NicoUs Ropctto, asked for a full report on 
foreign policy from Foreign Minister Ruis Guiflasd. 

In view of this evident tension between the government and 
the lower chamber of Congress, more than passing interest 
is l>eing paid to recent items in El Pampero, an openly pro¬ 
fs' axi propaganda sheet as well as a staunch supporter of 
native Argentine fascist groups—the so-called "Nationalists.” 
On the last three days of May, this paper published strong 
attacks on tho Radical and Socialist sectors of tho Chamber 
of Deputies and called for a dissolution of Congress. 
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ENGLISH ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE PEARL HARBOR 




Our War K$&\ 

About our war effort lUelf there ha* bm Lute hoetil* comment. Some ckcp- 
Uciem he* aricen about America * promtem of aid, and voice. from the Left her* 
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contracted thee* with -hat Ruaela •« actual], doing. llow.nr, there doee aot 
appear to be any tort* lor th* amertlon that the I In tub public ha* beea led to 
habere that all American production I* throttled by etrtke* The general feeling 
I* ooe of reepect and gratitude for our product!re capacity 

Oa the military front our eu * ****** have brought elation, and MacArthur’* 
pmetage l* eald to eland "higher than that of any general oulaide Ruarta “ Th* 
Boglteh have compered the heroic defence of Bataan with the brief realetanee of 
fhngapor*. and have not faded to aot* the loyalty abown by the Filipino* In 
contract to th* attitude of th* Bunaaa* and Indiana Th* arrival of American 
troop*, from Ireland to AurtrnM*. ha* beta halted with cothuelaam. 


The Rapfte* P'— 

A brief curvey of a number of BtlUah newepapen ehowe a uniform friendUncee, 
and even a definite dartre la cultivate American goodwill. Th* 7W. and the 
Vaarierter Guardian have laid great ctrem on Anerln'c rite. Admiration of our 
»er leaden and opUmtem about our contribution her. run high Mor.lgmflc.nl. 
perhapa, I* th* fact that th* popular eheet* with eoormou* circulation*. Ilk. tb* 
Dady and Dnl* Virmr. are uniform In their prate*. Since they tend to 

eater to the pubb* taete. they might be eipected to reflect crlUctem of America If 
H were Indeed prevalent TV ftrmmmlrt. which handle* American new* ade¬ 
quately and frankly, gfvm an Impcearton of real conviction In It* favorable com¬ 
ment* on America at war. Leaet flattering I* the .Vrw Sul'ima* which Unde to 
Ignore America, and ctreagtbcn* the feeling that Knglleh Lrttlat* arc Inclined to 
link their fate with Rumia rather than tb* United flute*. 

In cummary. th* Brttteh are obviouely receiving tncreaetng encouragement from 
America. By comparteoo with Ih* vtotoot antl-Bnttoh altitude of many Influential 
American new^mper. mid politician., tb* atUtude of prm. and officiate In England 
toward ne hae been a modal of friendly cooperation, th* report conclude* 
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POSSIBLE ROUTES FOR JAPANESE OFFENSIVES IN CHINA 


Th* Japanee* have com* thirteen available evacuee cf attack In China, ae th* 
accompanying map indicate* If they ebould undertake an albout effendv*. 
aimed to much Chungking rreietanew. the Japanam would probably uac earn* 
combination of th* crttfMl i 
la the Far baeten Section <4 t 

a puah acrom th* YeOow river pact Sian. 


might 
by a 

th* Han river valley, and probably accompanied by a rtortng of the 
. drive on Kunming along th. T * 


pomihly eupportad by thruele from French Indochina or the Shan *utca of Burma; 
and finally a linking <4 Hankow wilk Canton by a northward drive from Canton 
through Stao-kuaa and a eoothward advance through Cheng*ha and Heng- 
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Becrkt 


Ite no. d— o bteo d porno* of tho h4pb«-Ha*ko. raHroa.1 



route. If tho Utter < 


JUter/ro« | M 
UMtoOM.k 



bo opoood from KW|W to 

bo • oaluablo oateuotea of tho Caotoollanto. 


•hould thnatou to boeocoo • niattoi of major Impor- 
• Urn** te »o*oc t bo route from Turkooten by 
bo ot Pao-t'ou terminal of tho Folplad-fhilyun 
roMi (not ohoua on tho nop) Undo around tho 
and oouthorard to NUc-hola and lonrhow Thai 
and lonatdabto. but oa Juno T Japan — roporwd 

from rWM'ou. 
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AITKS’DIX III 

TIIK I.KND-I.KAHK AGREEMENT WITH CHINA 

Th# newly elgnad WmWWmo agreement wtlh Chin* continue* United HUM. 1 
MltuuM lo that coui.tr;. and rail* for euch reciprocal atd a* China (an run.Uh 
Th# notable mw provkktta In I ha agreanumt, however, am fouad In ArtiaW 7. 
whrfh p-v.vl.tm that lha ultimata aattlamanl bat«aen tba United Hum anil China 
•hail not burden coalman- but ahall promote mutually advantage...,. aronomlg 
relatMaw. Thla artlola |oaa on to premia* that lha aalUamanl ahaU Inalud# 
provMona dime tad to the e.panalon of production, employment, and tba euhange 
at eonaumptkui gooda. to lha elimination of all dlaorlmlnaUon la International 


Monoaile objective* Idantloal -llh thoaa aal forth belwoan Oraal Britain anil 
lha United But- on Augu.t U, IMI, In lha Atlantic Charter. 

The Iniluatnn of lha word. ' defenm Information" along -Ith "dafanaa article." 


to ba a notable recognition of the ■ pacta! ai l which China u equipped to render 
the American government and armed forte- along thoaa llnaa. 
tend Uaac la Ota* Aaneved 

With the rigntng of lha new agreement, a review of lend-laaa* aid for China I* 
in order. Proa th* flmt 17.000.000.000 of laod leaae fund* appropriated. HI*,. 
03*. S00 -a* alloc*toil to Chinn Prom the aecoiut appropriation of M.WB.000.000. 
China wa* allocaUd MOO.flM.B31. Th* Importanoe of thla projected aid U thrown 
Into relief -bn It U remembered that China’* pre-ar (IBM) Import* from th* 
enut* world totalled about 17*0,000.000 yearly. China began to receive lend-laaa* 
aid only lo May. IMI. 

Formidable ohaUriaa faord thoaa aaaklng to aupply China, notably lha eom- 
petlUon of tba need* of other rounlrtea, and lha problem of fumlahuig oeaan 
tonnage for elilpmael to lb* Orient. By December II, 10*1, actual land-Waa# 
aid to China had reached a total of M8.0IJ.000i by January II, IMJ, IMJWJ.OOO) 
177471,000 by Petwuary 28. M*.081,000 by March 31. and 1132.033,000 by 
May IS. Three .urn* rrpeaaanMd J.«, J 0. 10. 24 and 3 2 percent. rmpeaUvely. 
of th* cumulative total, for thoaa date- of land-Waa* aid lo all banaflalarU*. 

7he TVanapael 

Of lha two aum* allocate-) for Wnd-kam aid for China. <0 percent of th* Brel 
allocation and 20 percent of th* aaeood warn eacinar 1*1 for tranrportatlon 
Actual Iraraportallon coat* have ao far amounted to appreiimaUly 7 S percent 
of total land-leaae aid to China, or approilmalaly 11 percent of lha coat of article* 
alrvady tranafarrad. 

With th* lorn of Burma. ahlpmanU to China muct neoaaaarlly b* limited to 
(1) aircraft which ran ba flown In; (2) euch material, a. can ba carried by air 
freight; and (I) truck tranaportatlon or camel caravan* between Barglopol or 
Alma Alta on th* Turk-8lb raUwny. and Unchow (or between Irkutak oa tba 
Trana-Bibariao railway and lawhow. tin Urgn and Nlng-hala). Tba auecaa* of 
air freight will depend largely on ooopemtlon bat wean Chinn. RuaaU and th* 
United Plate* with a view lo obtaining terminal faril,lira and foal auppUa* fw 
air Irantport. Th# recce** of truck tranaportatlon alao wfll dapaod on Ru-Un 
cooparatlon In th* matter of teenage apace on tba Turk-Blb railway to Alma 
Atu and oo th* aupply cf gaaolln*. 
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Office of Strategic Service* 

THE WAR THIS WEEK 

With disconcerting suddenness Marshal Rommel's desert 
blita thin week developed now power, nmnahed the rmistanco 
of tho British, captured Tobruk, and rolled on into Egypt. 
Home military observers expect an early and powerful Nazi 
drive into Egypt and aro unwilling to prodict whore the 
Germans can bo stopped. Simultaneously tho enemy wan 
drawing an iron ring about tho critically important Russian 
naval bane at Sevastopol, whono situation is considered grave. 

Observers emphasize tluit Tobruk and Sevastopol would 
offer the Germans new advantage for a possible descent on 
the Near and Middle East, if they decide to turn in that di¬ 
rection. The recently reported German offensive in tho 
Kharkov sector would bo a logical element in such a campaign. 

As the Nazis won fresh successes, Vichy moved nearer tho 
collaborationist fold. While Pdtain had recently associated 
himself completely with Laval, tho latter lias now declared 
publicly and in unvarnished words that he hopes for a German 
victory. 

In the Far East tho steady movement of Japanese forces 
into Manchuria continues to suggest an attack on Siberia, 
but observers disagree as to when it may come. The 
Japanese campaign in eastern China has slowed, but the 
danger of an early reduction of that area remains. Such a 
conquest might have far-reaching implications for tho Chinese 
war effort, particularly if tho Japanese undertook a serious 
ooonomic blockado of China. Finally, a letter from Gandhi 
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to the Generalissimo roundly states the present Congress 
position: let Britain give India freedom and India will 
welcome the United Nations as Allies. 


Major British Reverse in Libya 
The British have-met in Libya a military disaster of such 
magnitude that it imperils Egypt, Alexandria, and the 
Canal, and perhaps endangers the whole Allied position in 
the Near East. The significant factor is less the fall of 
Tobruk than the very severe losses sustained by the Eighth 
Army in men and equipment. Some observers believe this 
defeat may seriously prolong the war. Its repercussions, 
coupled with German gains in southern Russia, must be 
watched not only on the military front, where an Axis drive 
through Egypt must be recognised as a distinct and imminent 
possibility, but also on the political front, where it will 
unquestionably affect all the watching, wavering countries 
from Spain to Turkey and Iran, as well as the position of the 
Churchill government at home. 


The M Hilary Defeat 

The military disaster began with the terrifically heavy 
destruction of Allied armored equipment—especially in the 
days after June 13—in the “cauldron” area southwest of 
Tobruk. The British, who had earlier been forced to aban¬ 
don their two outposts at Bir Hacheim and El Gasala, were 
now driven back on Tobruk. They were apparently still in 
retreat, without having had time to make full defensive 
preparations, when Tobruk was stormed by a concentration 
of Axis armored force supported by dive bombers and artillery 
attacking from three sides. The sue of Rommel's booty in 
prisoners and stores is not yet known, but the rapid British 
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retreat from the whole forward area made total destruction 
impossible. 

Rommel then lost little time in pressing on with strong 
armored forces to occupy the Bardia-Capusso line facing the 
Egyptian border. At latest report his advance forces are 
thrusting at Sidi Barrani in the north and also preparing an 
encircling attack to the south. 

Decisive factors in the German victory were the perfected 
combat-team technique of German ground and air forces; 
the superiority of German over British tanks, particularly in 
fire power; the excellence of German tank recovery and 
maintenance sen-ice; the high quality and flexibility of Axis 
artillery, especially the 88-mm. anti-tank gun; the superior 
staff work and tactical genius of General Rommel, coupled 
with the hard and aggressive combat ability of his troops and 
officers; and the persistent British underestimation of enemy 
strength. The 88-mm. gun was apparently instrumental in 
giving Rommel the initiative. Reputedly provided with a 
special armor-piercing shell, and with control apparatus and 
rate of fire designed for fast moving targets, it was used with 
devastating effect both defensively and offensively to estab¬ 
lish “tank proof” localities and batter Allied tanks. 

Possible Axis Motes 

It is not to be expected that Rommel will delay his main 
drive on Egypt long enough to allow the British to reorganise 
and reinforce their defenses. His plan is probably to combine 
a flanking sweep through the southern desert with a direct 
»»ault along the coastal strip aiming to break through 
around Solum and Sidi Barrani and strike directly toward 
Alexandria. 

Rommel clearly received far greater reinforcements over 
the past several months and during the campaign thsn the 
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AIUm estimated. He is still believed to po mem a powerful 
armored striking force that may number better than 300 
tanks by the end of June, in addition to tanka salvaged from 
the British. There are indications that he has received air 
reinforcements, and, with a new deep-water port at Tobruk, 
he may be expected to get rapidly the critical supplies be 
needs. 

In the coming campaign Rommel may pownbly be aided 
by parachutists flown from Crete and landed behind the 
British defensive lines. It is believed that 8,000 would be a 
reasonable gucee as to the number of parachutists in Crete, 
besides perhaps two divisions of infantry. And it is known 
that Germany has been stocking the whole Aegean area with 
aviation gasoline for some time. There is some possibility 
that these forces will be used for either a diverting or all-out 
attack on Cyprus and Syria; but the relative proximity of the 
Egyptian theater has caused many observers to look in this 
direction. . 

Opposing this possible Axis advance are geographical diffi¬ 
culties and lengthening supply lines, a strong British air force, 
and whatever elements of the Eighth Army were successfully 
withdrawn to the British defense lines, together with rein¬ 
forcements which the British state have arrived and are to 
arrive. It may also be assumed that some forces can be 
transferred from the Ninth and Tenth Armies now in Syria, 
Iran and Iraq, though they are themselves credited with only 
limited strength. 

British and Italian Natal Petitions in the Mediterranean 

The critical situation in Libya has directed attention once 
more to the current position of the British and Italian navies 
in the Mediterranean. Deputy Prime Minister Attlee has 
announced that in the recent convoy actions in the Mcdi- 
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terranean, the British lost one light cruiser, four destroyers 
and two escort vessels, losses which he held were about 
equivalent to those of the enemy listed last week (The War 
Tkie Week, June 11-18, p. 12). This underlines the weakness 
of the British Mediterranean position, where all ship move- 
menu can be observed by tho enemy and subjected to some 
four days of continuous air and sea attack from bases that 
stretch from Sardinia to the Dodecanese. Moreover, tho 
British have had to divide their reduced Mediterranean 
forces between Gibraltar and Alexandria to cover both ends 
of that Sea. 

A new threat to Alexandria has appeared with Rommel's 
advance. Apart from any overland threats to Alexandria 
and the Canal, the Axis now controls Libyan airdromes that 
will make possible continuous fighter-supported bombings of 
the British naval base. 

However, the losses and damage sustained by the Italian 
fleet, especially iU heavier uniU, have been so severe that 
there is probably little danger of Italy’s using her central posi¬ 
tion to inflict a decisive blow on either of the British forces. 
Of the six battleships with which Italy entered the war, it is 
believed that only one (of tlie old Carour class) is now avail¬ 
able for operations, with the other five undergoing more or less 
extensive repairs. The two battleship# listed as under con¬ 
struction—the Roma and Impero— are reported nowhere near 
completion. Of the eight heavy cruisers with which Italy 
began the war, five and probably six have been sunk, and the 
other two are believed to be damaged. Of a total of sixteen 
light cruisers, four have been sunk, three are obsolete, and 
three arc under repair. 

In lighter ships, the Italian position is somewhat better. 
They are estimated to have 77 destroyers and torpedo boats 
(having lost 53 of an original 128) and to have 67 submarines 
(having lost about half of their original flotilla). The Italians 
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also have at least 84 MAS boats (MTB’s) in operation, and 
may have more. 

A basic weakness of the Italian fleet is its lack of carrier 
strength, which means that it is in general limited to opera¬ 
tions within the range of land-based planes. 

Expected Repercussion* Among the Mediterranean People» 

The simultaneous Axis advances in Libya and southern 
Russia can be expected to cause general reetiveness in the 
Near East, and a sharp decline in Britain’s waning prestige, 
according to one close observer. Egypt’s government may 
continue to stay out of actual war, but the Egyptian people 
have become alarmed, and the British may be obliged to 
undertake an embarrassingly large amount of police work to 
maintain order amidst a jittery population. 

Rumblings and possible eruptions may follow all through 
the Arab world, long restive under British control and newly 
fearful of Zionism. If the Allied position progressively 
deteriorates, there may be trouble in Iraq and Iran, now 
dangerously poised in enforced adherence to the Allied cause. 
Turkey lies between the Axis drives. She realises that she 
may be enveloped as Sweden is, but she wants to keep out 
of the war and do so with dignity. Concessions may have to 
be made, but Turkey will try not to gamble her independence, 
our observer feels. 

Among the larger nations of the western Mediterranean 
the repercussions of Tobruk cannot yet be gauged, but the 
effect on Italian morale is said to be one of sheer exaltation, 
strengthening the pro-Axis elements in that country. A 
further extension of Axis success would undoubtedly influ¬ 
ence the course of French and Spanish policy, perhaps along 
the lines indicated by press reports stating that Hitler has 
asked Vichy to turn over a million tons of French shipping 
now in the Mediterranean. 
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The London Pre*i and the Poll of Tobruk 

In the London press there is no attempt to minimise the 
defeat suffered in the fall of Tobruk. Almost without 
exception it is admitted that the Germans not only had 
better equipment, but also that they were better lod. As 
the Daily Herald puts it, “We have been outwoaponed and 
outwitted." The general estimate of Rommel’s performance 
is succinctly put in the Ixmdon Time*, “Consummate leader¬ 
ship.” 

In assigning the blame the London press is almost unani¬ 
mous in charging it to bad management. This is equally true 
of radical papers like the Daily Herald and of ultra conserva¬ 
tive organs like the Daily Telegraph. "Either there are 
dangerous weaknesses in our intelligence services or else 
those who are directing the military effort persist even to 
this day in underestimating the enemy" ( Daily Herald). 
"Events declare that there has been something very wrong in 
the Middle East operations, and the cabinet must recognise 
the necewty to set it right without delay, however drastic 
and comprehensive the measures required" ( Daily Telegraph). 
The Evening Neva is perhaps the most bitter in its reaction. 
“Parliament will fail in its duty if it does not probe this 

new inglorious failure to its source.There are few 

prople, very few, who delude themselves today that we are 
winning the war or that we have any apparent prospect of 
winning it in our present form." 

Political Repercussion* in London 

As to the political consequences of the defeat in England, 
there is a unanimous demand by the London press for an 
immediate investigation with the disposition either expressed 
or implied to attach much of the blame to Churchill himself. 
The news indicates that Mr. Churchill has been notified that 
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his presence is urgently needed in London and that a group 
of M. P.’s led by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne (who has hereto¬ 
fore been rather outstpoken in his criticism of the govern¬ 
ment) intends to propose a resolution in the House of Com* 
mons "admiring the conduct of British troops but disclaiming 
all confidence in the military direction of the war." A still 
later report, however, predicted that not more than 25 or 30 
votes could be mustered in the House of Commons in support 
of a vote of lack of confidence. It is further indicated that 
Cripps and Eden, Churchill’s only possible successors, are 
both standing loyally in support of him. Latest press reports 
indicate that Churchill intends to offer a full explanation to 
the House on his return and then demand a vote of confi¬ 
dence. 


Zero Hour at Sevastopol 

As the German communiques each day have reported the 
capture of new defensive works—without explicit Soviet 
denial—it has become apparent that the naval fortress of 
Sevastopol is in dire peril. To the south of the city, how¬ 
ever, the Nazis are probably still far from the harbor itself. 
The line of battle may run from Balaklava north along the 
Chernaya (or perhaps along the range of hills to the west of 
the Chernaya) to Inkermann, which is doubtless in German 
hands. In the sector south and west of Sevastopol, the Nazi 
troops are apparently attempting the capture of "a domi¬ 
nating height”—identified by one press report as Mt. 
Sapoun. The Russians for their part, according to reports 
from Bern, have landed marine detachments on the southern 
Crimean coast in the rear of the besieging forces. 

North of the city, the Germans have announced the re¬ 
duction of all the Soviet forts along the Severnaia Bight. 
Despite some doubt as to the exact whereabouts of the Stalin, 
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Gorki, and Molotov forts claimed by the Germans, the Soviet 
admission that a ‘‘wodge” had been driven into their linos 
gives an indication of the perilous situation in this sector. 
It seems likely that the attacking troope-identifiod by the 
Russians as at least five German and two Rumanian di- 
visions -will soon be in control of the whole northern shore 
of Sevastopol harbor. 

After Sevastopol Wkatf 

The imminent fall of Sevastopol, coupled with the capture 
of Tobruk, has occasioned renewed speculation on the possi¬ 
bilities of coordinated Axis offensives in the Near East and 
southern Russia. Specifically, the German successes in the 
Crimea have drawn attention once again to the possibilities 
of an all-out offensive from the Ukraine to the Caspian Sea. 
From Stockholm, for instance, comes the report (ostensibly 
from a Swedish general staff source) that Hitler has trans¬ 
ferred his GHQ train to the vicinity of Kiev—with the impli¬ 
cation that a big push in southern Russia is not far off. 

Other commentators, in view of the fact that the Fuehrer 
has let June 22 pass without any dramatic announcement of 
a large scale offensive, point out that there may never be a 
general attack launched with press and radio fanfare. In 
the opinion of an American military observer, the Nazi 
seizure of the Kerch peninsula, the counter-attack around 
Kharkov, and the assault on Sevastopol may be preparatory 
actions which can merge imperceptibly into two wide-swoop¬ 
ing offensives—one from the Kharkov sector and one from 
the Kerch peninsula—directed toward the Volga. The 
German general staff, this observer points out, may have no 
eut-and-dried plan, but may simply be intending to take 
advantage of strategic opportunities as they arise—with the 
ultimate aim of denying the Grozny and Maikop oil fields to 
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tho Russian armies, of cutting the railway and pipo line which 
carry Baku oil north, of seising tho naval base of Novorossiisk 
and tho oil pipo lino terminus at Tuapsi, and of separating 
tho Soviet forcee guarding tho Caucasus from tho bulk of tho 
Russian army. 

The Political Front 

In tho faco of tho menace to Sevastopol President Kalinin 
has sounded an optimistic note and declared that the German 
army is no longer capable of u general attack along the whole 
front and can hope only for local successes. In soberer vein, 
Ambassador Litvinov has renewed his plea for a second 
front-b untly pointing out that "when tho initiative was in 
the hands of the Red Army, when the German troops were 
weakened and demoralised . . . this moment was allowed 
to shp finally, in a long but singularly noncommital 
address before tho Supremo Soviet of tho U. S. S. R., f oreign 
Munster Molotov has presented for ratification the Anglo- 
States trCaty ^ lh ° lond ' ,eaflo agreement with tho United 

Despatches from Kuibyshev suggest that tho Russian 
press reception of tho two agreements has been unprcco- 
dcnUKl y warm-with emphasis on the yet untried war poten- 
. ° f lh ° Ln,t f d fates, Md an implicit assumption that the 
Allies will establish a second front in 1942. Furthermore, 

I °reign Minister Molotov, according to a British observer, 

W a , man ” 8inco ,Ufl roturn fron « London and 

uashington Molotov's trip has apparently opened hiseyes 
» sentiments of his Allies and has done much to 
IZl of? ' ° f T iKncre thflt di P |oma tic isolation and 
*‘T , fore, K n travel h avc created in Soviet high places. 
lTn^ ly \ 0Ur °^ 8 f rvcr aa8erta - the Army has inaugurated 
RuZ w‘ Cy 0l > ktX?ing British militar y representatives in 

Russia informed on current operations. 
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The Finns meanwhile are reported from Helsinki as inex¬ 
pressibly relieved that tho coincidence of Molotov’s visit to 
America and Hitler's trip to Finland has not caused a crisis in 
Finnish relations with tho United States. Tho Finns' first 
reaction was one of dismay at tho vaguo wording of Russia’s 
renunciation of territorial ambitions in her treaty with 
Britain Yet on second thought many Finns appear grateful 
to the United States for what they regard as a last-minuto 
intervention in their favor. As for Britain, however, the 
f inns sull regard with suspicion a nation which they believe 
would bo willing to sacrifico Finland to tho strategic necessities 
of her Russian ally. 

Murmansk Again 

So far as military operations are concerned, the Finns- 
although deeply gratified by Hitler's surprise visit and the 
tribute paid by him to Marshal Mannerhcim and the Finnish 
anny in general—continue to protest that they will take no 
offensive action this summer. According to a source 
wtcnsibly close to the Finnish general staff (and hence under 
the suspicion of being Nazi-inspired), the Germans them¬ 
selves prefer that Finland should concentrate on maintaining 
her tottering economy this summer rather than that she should 
engage in cxliausting military operations. Nor will the 
. troops m northern Finland (in view of their inexperience 
>n forest warfare) attempt an attack on the Murmansk rail¬ 
road; they are simply standing guard against an Anglo- 
Amencan invasion. In tho opinion of many Germans, our 
observer concludes, the best way to cut the northern supply 
route to Russia would lie by an attack from south of Lenin¬ 
grad straight east to Vologda—thereby interdicting the rail¬ 
way from Archangel to Moscow. 
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IjOvoI Call* for a German Victory. 

Following recent Nazi military buccmbw, Laval has now 
expressed publicly his hope of German victory and ha* called 
on French skilled labor to volunteer for work in the Rdch. 
In two recent speechea, in which he claimed to be speaking 
for P6tain as well, Laval is reported to have said that France 
was wrong to have made war, and wrong not to have organ¬ 
ised a peace of understanding following the armistice. lie 
held out to French labor tho prospects of good working con¬ 
ditions, of helping the fight against Bolshevism, of freeing 
French prisoners. It appears that many strings are still 
attached to the latter hope, however, and if healthy prisoners 
are freed, it may only be for a short leave after which they 
will return to Germany as "free workers". If there is a real 
exchange, Germany will get men skilled in metallurgical 
trades, while sending back the sick and despondent and 
perhaps some agricultural labor. The return of farm labor 
would be in accord with the German policy of reducing the 
rest of Europe to agricultural dependencies of an industrial¬ 
ized Reich. 

On top of these pro-German utterances, it is reported that 
Vichy has secured Nazi permission to recruit a division for 
the "protection” of France, to manufacture 100 tanks over an 
extended period, and to produce munitions for Dakar. 
Darlan is also said to have ordered the removal of arms to 
Senegal, to keep them out of pro-Ally French hands. From 
Martinique come reports of continued vacillation in the ful¬ 
fillment of obligations contracted by the local and Vichy 
officials. 

French and Spanish Moroccan Preparations 

In French Morocco, where the Nazis are said to be directing 
defensive preparations, the press has taken a consistently 
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more pro-Axis line since the return of Laval. Next door in 
the Spanish zone there are indications of Spanish prepara¬ 
tions for some possible future action against French Morocco, 
despite General Orgas’s repeated professions of wanting only 
peace and neutrality. There is said to be no reason to expect 
any rash step at once, but future plans may well be influenced 
by the war in Egypt, and by Sufier’s current visit to Italy, 
during which he is seeing both Mussolini and the Pope. 
There is also a persistent but unconfirmed rumor indicating 
the existence of a German-Spanish accord by which Spain 
would be obliged to oppose to the limit an Allied attack on 
North Africa. 


De GauUist Suspicions 

While Nazi influence is growing in Vichy and in Morocco, 
there are reports of continued bickerings and suspicions in 
the dc Gaullist camp. Chagrined by his apparent isolation 
from the United Nations' solution of the problem of Mada¬ 
gascar and Martinique, General de Gaulle has warned his 
headquarters at Brazza viUc* of possible future moves by the 
Allies against parts of the French empire, and was reported to 
be only partially appeased by British assurances. Mean¬ 
while, the gallant stand of Free French troops at Bir Hacheim 
has apparently forced Vichy to adopt a more lenient attitude 
towards Free French soldiers, while contrasting their courage 
with the "desertion of throe Frenchmen by the British" and 
the "cowardly action" of the de Gaullist leaders. 

Statistical Footnote to the British Air Offensive 
After the month’s impressive beginnings at Cologne and 
Essen, the British air offensive—an experiment of some 
moment in the affairs of the United Nations—has proceeded 
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on a 1ms spectacular plane. A statistical analysis by the 
Economics Division of the Office of Strategic Services yields 
some results of interest on the day-to-day bombings over a 
period of months, with some comparisons as well with the 
mass attacks. 

For one thing, there is no reason to believe—as is popularly 
supposed—that the number of planes lost is proportionately 
less as the scale of operations increases. In night bomber 
operations for the period March 1 to June 7, the losses aver¬ 
aged about 4 percent, with considerable individual variations 
but with no indication that large scale attacks were any Ins 
costly in the percentage of casualties than small scale opera¬ 
tions. The most important factors determining variations 
were weather, distance, and the opposition encountered. 
There was no correlation between the number of planM on a 
mission and their ability to locate the primary target. An 
average of about 72 percent of the planrs despatched reached 
the target, and here again weather was undoubtedly the 
most important factor. 

In the Cologne and Essen raids more than 1,000 aircraft 
were used each night, blit for the (teriod March 1 to May 24, 
the average was 147 per night of botnlier activity. The ratio 
of high explosives to incendiary bombs dropped varied widely 
in different raids, although statistical analysis confirms pre¬ 
vious reports that the Cologne-Eascn raids were unusual in 
this respect. For the whole period, the ratio between incendi¬ 
aries and high explosives was roughly 1 to 2. At Cologne the 
ratio was about 2 to 1, and at Essen, 1 to 1. 


Continuing Preparations in Manchuria 
Although the Far East has become—momentarily at least— 
a relatively quiet theater of the war, there is no lack of 
evidence of preparation for renewed action. Reports now 
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indicate that the JapanMo have drepetchod to Manchuria 
during the past month three divisions from Japan and two 
from North China. Of the numerous reserve units in Japan 
bx divisions are now ready for combat, but ten more will bi 
fully trained by the beginning of August. 

On the occasion of '‘informal wars" with the Russians dur¬ 
ing the past decade, the Japanese were so badly beaten that 
some observers believe that they will not dare to attack until 
they attain a numerical superiority of two to one. Although 
their superiority in numbers and in quality of units is already 
substantial, they are still far from reaching the above rntio. 
The weather is more favorable to military operations toward 
the end of the summer—a further incentive to postponement 
of the campaign, which military observers quite generally 
believe will begin some time this summer. 

Some observers believe that Japan may want to have 
2,000 operational plar.M available before precipitating war 
with Russia. The Japaqeee have made notable shifts of 
planM to Manchuria ^nd Japan from the south in recent 
weeks. The Japanese have concentrated ground forces in 
Manchuria primarily opposite the Maritime Province (chiefly 
apinst Vladivostok) and secondarily in the region south of 
Khabarovsk. Forces on the northern and western frontiers 
of Manchuria are believed to be very light. 

The Japanese in the Aleutians 
The object of the Japanese in occupying the westernmost 
of the Aleutian Islands is not jet dear, but may be more far- 
reaching than merely to screen an attack on Siberia. Some 
observers believe that the Japanese may plan to occupy the 
Aleutians one after another in small hope with the help of 
land-based and carrier-based fighter planes. Finally, by oc¬ 
cupying Dutch Harbor, they could seriously threaten Alaska 
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and it a communication*. In this connection, it is reported 
Unit tho Japanese are already preparing a field for land-baaed 
fighter planca on tho island of Kiaka. The diatAnco from 
Kiaka to Dutch Harbor is about 700 miles. 

It htu also been suggested that a* a secondary inotivo in 
occupying tho western Aloutiana, tho Japanese may seek to 
protect the vital Japancee fishing grounds off tho oastern 
shore of tho Kamchatka poninsula. 

Checkmate in China 

Japaneso operations in China have declined notably in , 
intensity, and the Chinese themselves are claiming tho 
principal successes. Tho Japanese drive* cast from Nan- 
chang and west from Chekiang have still to close the pincers 
on tho 46-milo gap along the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway 
between Kuei-chi and Shang-jao. Chinese guerrillas are 
harassing Japanese communication lines both in Chekiang 
and Kiangsi. 

Although the influential Chungking newspaper, Ta Rung 
I'ao, has virtually conceded the loss of Chekiang and cast 
Kiangsi, it has called on the army to hold firm on a now 
north-south lino through Nanchang in Kiangsi, 300 miles 
from the coast. The loss of Chekiang alono may luwo very 
serious implications for the Chinese economy, since it is the 
source of much of the salt consumed in tho interior provinces 
of Anhwei, Hunan, and Kiangsi itself (see Appendix II). 

Further incursions westward toward Hunan, according to 
Ta Kung Pao, would seriously endanger important sources of i 

national defense minerals. * 

Skirmishes have continued in Hupeh, Honan, and Kwang- 
tung, with no further news of important action either in 
^ unnan or at Pao-t’ou in Suiyuan. Monsoon rains in 
Yunnan are reported to have become torrential. At Chung- 
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king, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, American educated minister without 
portfolio ami former ambassador to Russia, said that there 
still is no indication of nn "all-out knock-out blow against 
China.” 

Deadlock on Supplier Via Russia 

Russian desires to avoid offending Japan are cited by tho 
Chinese counsellor at Kuibyshev as one reason for n current 
deadlock in negotiations to supply the Chinese over routes 
from Russia. The Russians, according to this source, refuse 
to give Chinn gasoline in oxchange for tin until China fulfills 
earlier promise* to send wolfram and tin to tho Soviets. 
The Chinese maintain that the original agreement was made 
with sea transport in view, and now nothing can be done 
about shipment until gasoline and spare parts are received. 
The Russians nevertheless have indicated their desire to 
continuo the discussions, it is said. 

Chinese Leadership in Post-War Asia 

Chinese self-confidence, which mounted discemibly with 
the fall of Singapore and has apparently increased with each 
now adversity of the colonial powers in the Far East, now is 
beginning to project itself into the future. Sun Fo, president 
of the Legislative Yuan, who frequently is allowed to express 
opinions'which correspond with the general trend of Chinese 
thinking but are too delicate for more "official" statement, 
has declared that India, Burma, and Indochina will all be 
free when the war is over. Wu T’ieh-ch'eng, secretary- 
general of the Kuomintang, has expressed tho same senti¬ 
ments about Burma. Both statements, according to a highly 
placed American observer at Chungking, reflect the attitude 
of many Chinese leaders, now certain that their country will 
lead Asia after the war. 
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Them indications of Chinese leadership to counter the 
imperialistic designs of Japan are neither new nor illogical 
in the light of Chinese history. Prior to the modern period 
there were under the Chinese Empire two chief patterns of 
relationship between Chinese and non-Chinese territories. 
The first, no different from other colonial imperialisms, con¬ 
sisted of direct political control and economic exploitation. 
Turkestan, some parts of Mongolia, and even those sections 
of China’s western provinces which were inhabited by the 
various non-Chinese tribes-people, are instances. The second 
general relationship was that of susermin and tributary. It 
consisted of the Chinese emperor’s claim to suserainty over 
lesser states on China's periphery, based largely on the posi¬ 
tion of China as the center of culture and acknowledged by 
the sending of tribute in connection with trade. Korea, 
Liu-ch’iu (Ryukyu), Annam, Siam, Burma. Laos, and Sulu 
were all in the official lists of tributaries of the Manchu 
dynasty. 


Persistence of the " Imperialist ” Tradition 

These historical relationships have not been forgotten in 
modem China and have undoubtedly impeded China’s entry* 
into the western comity of equal states. Chinese maps of 
Asia especially school textbook maps—often include brief 
explanations of the date when territory of some former 
colonial appendage was ceded to a foreign power or when 
some former tributary was ‘‘lost’’ by foreign occupation. 
The Chinese are politically as much aware of these historical 
relationships as they are of Manchuria or the treaty port 
"concessions”. Tics bet awn China and its former tribu¬ 
taries in fact have been strengthened in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries by Chinese emigration. 
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This does not mean that the Chinese necessarily think in 
terms of establishing direct political control over their 
neighbors, according to competent observers. Chinese terri¬ 
torial designs are largely disclaimed, unofficially as well as 
officially. The Chinese see themselves rather as the "natural” 
future leaders in Eastern Asia, by reason of their historic 
culture, sise, population, and geographical position. 


Gandhi Write* to Vhiang Kai-shek 

In a letter to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Mahatma 
Gandhi has given a clear-cut formulation of the policy which 
be has gradually been maturing ever sinoe the breakdown of 
the Cripps mission. The Mahatma makes the following 
assertions: First, he has no intention of impeding the Chinese 
or Indian war effort, or of abetting Japanese aggression. 
Second, he will do all in his power to avoid an open conflict 
with the British Raj, but if, in the interests of Indian inde¬ 
pendence, such a struggle becomes absolutely unavoidable, 
he is ready to run any risks. Third, if his country first 
achieve* independence, a Free India will then welcome the 
troops of Allied nations who may desire to use southern 
Asia as their base of operations. 

In the opinion of Shen, the Chinese high commissioner to 
India, the letter is nothing but a "statement of appease¬ 
ment.” On the other hand, Gandhi himself implies that his 
words may be intend**! as a safety valve for pent-up Indian 
emotions. Other observers see in them a plea for aid directed 
at China and the United States, or an eleventh-hour warning 
to the British. 

The last interpretation would appear to be the most logical. 
According to Pandit Nehru, the majority of the Congress 
leaders, including himself, agree with Gandhi in demanding 
immediate independence for India, and following on that 
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(but only after independence has become a reality) an alliance 
with the United Nation* and an all-out military and industrial 
effort. 

With Congress local leaders already on the alert, advices 
from New Delhi suggest that a meeting of the Working Com* 
mittce of the Congress is scheduled for July 4. This meeting 
may well decide on a series of general strikes to start about 
the middle of July. It is believed likely that these strikes 
will take the form of hartal*, involving a general shutdown 
of business. In the past hartal* have often been accom¬ 
panied by serious disorders. The aim of the strikes, our 
observers conclude, will be to raise the prestige of the Con¬ 
gress at the expense of Ilajagopalachariar and the moderates, 
and to mobilise the laboring populations of India behind 
Gandhi's unwavering demand for immediate independence. 


The Threat of Civil Ihtobedience 
A close observer of the Indian scene points out that a con¬ 
certed campaign* of civil disobedience at the present time 
would create general confusion—crippling the Imperial*field 
armies and facilitating Japanese aggression. The tampaign 
might aim at boycotting courts and government-aided schools 
—in fact all government services —and at picketing shops 
selling British-made goods. Congress leaders might call for a 
walkout of the employees of the Indian railways, telegraphs, 
posts, banks, industrial plants, and all other organisations 
giving support to the British war effort. Meanwhile the 
Japanese would be sure to intensify their propaganda and to 
send agent* provocateurt to create dissension between Hindus 
and Moslems and to provoke violent action by Imperial 
troops against mass civil disobedience groups. Fifth colum¬ 
nists, such as the followers of the Boses and others probably 
associated with the Axis-sponsored India convention now 
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being held in Bangkok, would no doubt try to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the situation. 

It is not certain that Gandhi will be able to induoe the 
Congress to adopt a program of mass civil disobedience. But 
it is not impossible that the Mahatma, following his practice 
in more or less analogous circumstances in the past, might 
engage upon a "fast to death" to compel recalcitrant Congress 
members to his will. If the one fasting dies in such circum¬ 
stances, Hindus believe that the guilt falls upon the person 
whose injustice led the injured ]>craon to undertake the fast. 
In the past, such a fast by Gandhi has always stirred India 
profoundly and has always been successful. It might very 
well be successful now. 
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APPENDIX I 

OIL IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

Tb» great petroleum producing regions of the world lie In the Wretern lleral- 
■phere. The field. of the Eastern Hemi.ph.re produoo lea* than a quvur of 
the world 1 , annual .upply. and almart all of thb comre from Hurela and Ail. 
Thor*, too, production U concentrated In two principal area. In I he < bureau* 
Iraq-Iran triangle end In the Netherlands Indie, (me mep). 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN INI 



Million 

barrels 

Percent 
of total 

Western Hemisphere. 

1.763 

78 

United 8talee. 

1, 404 
333 
ISA 

63 

10 

6 

Veneauela. 

Other countrlre. 

Eastern llemlaphere. 

488 

33 

Soviet Union... 

Near and Middle Kart. 

343 

III 

70 

M 

a 

3, 350 

1 

II 

• 1 
II 


World total. 

100 


PotnbU Con*.MU by Grrmany 

In the oil picture, the Caucaau^Iraq-Iran triangle la the center of ourrent 
■traUglc Interrat. The lore of Caucasian oU would draatlcally limit the Russian 
war effort. The lore of Iran end Iraq would deal a heavy blow to the war effort 
of tbe United Nation*. Potent reasona, therefore, Impel the German* to aoonquret 
of thla area What tbe Nails will actually elect to do i* of oourae a matter of 
■peculation. But both Rommel'* a weep to the border* of Egypt and tbe impend¬ 
ing reduction of Bevaatopol have Improved the German portion for a possible 
conquest of tbe oil of the Near and Middle Eaat. 

The Journalism have faatencd our attention on tbe other aide of thla picture: 
tbe German need for oiL It la true that the aoquiaition of the natural oil from 
tboee field* would lift a algnifleant .train from the German economy, oocaaioned 
by the revere civilian rationing and by the preeenl production of ayntbetlc and 
aubetltute fuela. But a recent and careful analytia of the German oil poalUoo 
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reveala that Germany U already able to achieve a aomewhal preeartoua balance 
between abeoluUly eaeantiai re>|ulrem»nU and available .uppliee (TKt War TUi 
H-re*. May 31-38, p. 19 30). 


Rfrel on lAc United Nation! 

German eonquret of thte area would deprive the Alliae of virtually all of their 
remaining convenient and cafe eoureea of oU for aupplylng the military theater* In 
Rueaia, the Indian Ocean and large |*rta of Africa American production alone 
would be ample In quantity for all caaenilal need, of lh* UnlUd Nation., but the 
•upply route* are long and dangerous. Moreover, exclusive dependence on Ameri¬ 
can oil would mean lha dlvendon of tanker* from other Important dutlaa, and lha 
creation of new burdena for the eonvoy ayatem. 


Could Germany HtploU lltt Con^ueetl 

Germany', ability to reailaa In the near future on the Caucasian and Near 
Kaalern field., If captured, U open to quart Ion. Demolition oould wreck the 
refiner lea and render the field, unusable for a wnalderable period, and the Rua- 
ilai. are raid to have made preparation* for aueh demolition. The Germana 
could of couree rehabilitate demollaho<l well*, by redrlUIng if neeeaaary, but aurh 
an operation would take time and entail eonalderable economic effort. 

Bo far ae refiner Ire are concerned. Axis Europe ha* a aufflleent eai>aclty for Its 
need., provided IU planU are spared by air raid*. Germany haa removed cracking 
equipment from planu In Occupied France to dlatanl |>otnU In Germany and baa 
•icvwa refining capacity In Rumania awaiting Ruaalan oil. 

Tran.port would offer special dUBeulliea. Unlrea the Ail. could Impreaa Into 
aervlce French tanker*. It would not have eufflcicnl tanker tonnage In the Mediter¬ 
ranean to ahlp Russian oil acroaa the Black Bea and meet Ita ereenllal commercial 
and military requirement* In that theater. In Northern Europe, Germany ha* a 
large number of Idle tanker*. But alnce the Uat attempt In the rummer of INI. 
which ended di.artrou.ly, tb* German, have reared rending tanker, through the 
Strait* of Dover. 


Important* of Iran 

II the Alla were aueoeaaful In puahlng It* eonquret. a* far a. Iran, It would 
deprive the UnlUd Nation, of one of the rieheat known oU field, and ono of the 
world’* large.! refine He. at Abadan, with .to rage capacity for 800,000 metric 
toua. From thla area cornea excellent aviation gaaollne, of great value to Allied 
forcoa In the Near and Middle Eaat. Thla refinery alone could .upply Allied 
need* In tboee area*, and. with adequate rolling atock on the Trana-lranlan rail¬ 
road, might be of come ure to Rurela. 

Although Iran dominate, the Near and Middle Eaat both In the recovery and 
refining of petroleum, civilian consumption la low and all the field*, except In 
Egypt, have a relatively large exportable aurplua. The Iraq field aervea 1’alaatlna, 
with a large refinery at Haifa, and alao 8yrla Moat Arabian petroleum gore to 
Bahrein I aland for refining. 
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APPENDIX II 

SALT AND SMUGGLING IN CHINA’S ECONOMY 

An air-tl*bl block*!, of tha Chin®. ooaatal art- which tfaa Japan*, are do. 
attanptla* to coeqa* ml*bt break r*»tanc* and moral, la lb. prorlnc* of 
woual China wtthia thr* mootha, awerdin* to a mwaoraodum of tha Far 
Eaotani SacOoa of tha Oft* of Strata*!. ferric. Nothin* la th. hIMory of 
Japan*. ooeopatloB la China, bowaeor. would cu*c*t that tha Japan*, military 
mi*ht now bo willla* to r*«*o tha ffilcH profit. Uwy *aln by lax reforrenret; 
and aaida from *r»/t. th*. are ako lb. acbrtaatlal phy^ral diffeultl* Involved 
la thorouchcotn* admlntotratlv. ooctroL Official, at Tokyo D.r«thd»a mvwt 
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Ih. Allies. but presumably Mcemary for th. moment, If Chin. U to .void critical 
Internal economic difficult!**. 

W.r» i hi. not Ih. cam, or ihould th. JapaneM themselves suddenly decide to 
foreipi both unit end material. tb. .Iluatloo with regard .1 lust to Mil might 
not b. long In coming to . crUla. Other "muck nnd truck" good* ml|ht b. sacrt- 
flo ^. hut Chungking Itmlf underlined th. strategic significance of mIi, when In 
IM4-34 it Instituted • salt blockade again.1 I ho oommunUt irr. In Klangri 
province. RMiUno* which h.d ben maintained against military pro* ore for 
MVtral year* wm brought to an end In the oourae of month*. 


APPENDIX III 

DECLINE OP THE JAPANENE MERCHANT MARINE 

In th. ItatU. of th* Sc Umi th. JapaoM* have let well ov*r 100,000 groM 
Iom of merchant .hipping a month (net average) .Ino. lb. outbreak of th. war, 
according to a reliable current eat Imate. With the lull In operation. In the south- 
wrat Pacific, the JapaneM have about 1,006,000 groae ton* available on June I for 
fre*h operation*. The prroent rat. of low*, however, would oonsumo that sur- 
plu* In about one year and leave th. Japan**. In a distinctly taut poaltlon *o far 
a* a further large *«al. off.naive in any distant area were concerned. 

The JapaneM loet about 860,000 ton* up to June I, compared with 610,000 a. 
of March I -an average of more than 140.000 ton* per month for the whole 
period. 118.000 per month for the lea. active period *lnoe March I. N.w con¬ 
struction yield, an averag/of only about 26,000 ton* a month. 

Japan', total tonnag. (.hip. of more than 1,000 ton. groa) I* 0,166.000 ton*, of 
whleh 8,000,000 are urod In the Monomle *upply of Japan and her troop. In 
China and Manchuria, 400,000 ton. are absorbed In naval auxillari*., 700,000 
, ton. are under repair or otherwise laid up, and 100,000 ton* are unuaabt. type 
or devoted to domeetle eervlce, according to th. utne climate. In addition, 
the .upply of Japan cm troop, holding conquered area. In tho aouthweet PacIBc 
require. 000,000 ton* of .hipping. 

An earlier retlmst*. In March, had force**! a JapaneM »urplu* of 1,800.000 
gram ton* after completion of operation. In the Indie. Thl* climate, however, 
wa* made on the bael* of a generou* analyiU of JapaneM ability to util!*, shipping 
■pace, allowing them only 700,000 ton* to .upply conquered area* In the aoulhwiwt 
Pacific. It now appear* that 200,000 additional ton* are needed for that purpose. 
War loa*M and normal marine ca.ua!tic (roughly 878,000 ton.) are no longer 
offset by climated gain* through new construction and ships captured at the 
outset of the war (about 076,000 ton*), cutting the total available by another 
200.000 ton*. Thee change, plus *ome other, of Ice Importance, reduced by 
nearly one-third the original estimate of surplus tonnage which should now be 
available to the Japanme. 


APPENDIX IV 

THE VISIT OF KING GEORGE OF GREECE IN RETROSPECT 

While America wa* hailing King George II a* the .yrnbol of Greek reeUtariM, 
It appear* that among hi* people at home there la wldroprcad hostility to hi* return 
to the throne. According to on. Masoned observer, the King I* popularly asso¬ 
ciated with reactionary element* In Greece, and 1* considered to have tUrortad hi. 
people In their hour of supreme suffering. 

Bucoeellng to the erown In IW22 a* th. .Mm! son of King Constantin., King 
Oeorge remained In Greses until a revolt In 1023 forced hi* abdication. II. spent 
most of hi* eilie In England Following th* polltloal turmoil In Greece In the early 
thlrtiwi, there was considerable sentiment for a restoration and, after a ooup 
d’Atat and referendum, which eome .iwpsct was "filed." the King wm recalled 
to the throne In 1036. 

King Oeorge hM never been a powerful monarch On August 4, 1030, he 
allowed the dictator, John MelaiM, to assume control of the Government and 
h. Issued decree, dissolving Parliament and suspending eon.tllutlonal guarani*. 
There 1* evidence that his tolerance of the dietatorehlp and hi* flight from Greco, 
at th. Urn. of th* German occupation have caused him to Iom whatever popu¬ 
larity and affection be may have had among the people in Greece. 

Blnce his Bight from Greece and Crete In the .prlng of 1041, th. King and hi* 
cabinet went from Egypt to South Africa, and finally esubll.bed headquarter. 
In London. The HrltUh supported hi* govemment-ln-exlle In spite of th. fact 
that there wm continued resentment in Greece against all conned*) with that 
regime. Gradually the unpopular MetaiM group hM been purged and ProfMior 
Kanellopoulo*, known m a rising liberal, exiled by MelaiM, hM recently ben 
appointed vice premier. Thi* move, and a personal appearance of the King, were 
apparently *ucoMaful In winning back th. loyally of the Greek armed foreM being 
reconstituted lu Egypt and PalMtln*. 

Th* Greek language group* In America arranged to present a united front In 
presenting the King m a symbol of Greek sufferings, In the hop. that he might 
be able to aooure some tangible benefit for the homeland from all hi* conference 
here. With only a fow lapses the liberal, pro-VenlMlo* pro* and the pro-royalist 
factions have avoided political controversy. It should also b. noted that Grcco- 
Americ an* aro more cordial to the King, probably becauro th*y have not had to 
Uve for six year* under the system of government of whleh he wm the nominal 
bead. 

It would b. a mistake, however, our observer feel*, to follow Path* New* In 
presenting the King m a beloved monarch who will return to hi* people after the 
war. Th* bMt .vkd.no* from Greece is that the King I* not beloved by hi* people 
and that be will return to Greece to rule only if some foreign power carrlM through 
th. restoration by force. This to what many Greek* In Grrec. fear, despite 
assurances from Premier Tsoudero. that tb. sovereign people will b* consulted 
Unless he h.M secured real aid for hi* oountry. It Is doubtful that the King hM 
strengthened his position to any great extent by hi* visit here, and his adherence 
to the four freedom, la viewed with skepticism by those who know the record. 
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. APPENDIX V 

SERBS AND CROATS HERE AND ABROAD 

Tb. *tall of Km* Peter of Yu.od.vU hu eon.. In the mld.t of M Inun.lfvln. 

li’SrS! 1 '!! **« " w ‘? l “ Uo, “ whl ' h *)•">•» Inevitably b.l.M.1 
r™ ‘ Cro * u d*** 'he *"lft military eoll.tM. of th.lr common 

!“"‘T T* MonU, "« • u,r ‘“ *•" 5 

■uunuee per|«u.Ud by pro-Aile Croatian Irregular. The Serbian a. 11 . 11 .. 

JtisSL'ssrS’t, 0r ** w 8 ® r,,i “ * ,w **' "'"'•-i o f • r«w- 

p^lUh^ muC«h * P>lnl ,B ^ *•”<**•* S’*"*. • nowepaper 

uu. of whom th.ee have con.bl.~hb. poUtlil lm}arUl ^ tTo( Z^ 
l-IUf *hlt U* BeJbUi! MlifU Tlu *’ ,hr ** M “ rt wUpohenly their 

vleh lU-n- InridnSfSil? «»v*lieh and Mlhallo- 

. “ ,h * Kln « • *“*• »»y dlelnlr.r.tioD and anUgooUm amon* the 

American who have .prang from hU multi-radai Und. 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

Defying the difficulties of supply and striking with excep¬ 
tional speed and power, Mamhal Rommel has driven nearly 
250 miles into Egypt during the past week. On Thursday 
the Axis fortes stood only CO miles from Alexandria in a 
campaign which may very soon decide tho whole British 
position in Egypt. The Iom of Egypt would vastly intensify 
the military and political repercussions which have already 
begun to stir the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern world 
but whose precise extent and character cannot yet be meas¬ 
ured. Already the Axis victory has obviously strengthened 
the position of Laval, lias dealt a serious blow (o British 
prestige in France, and has spread discouragement among 
Allied sympathisers, from French North Africa to Turkey. 

On the Eastern Front, the Ormans have finally reduced 
the fortrewa of Sevastopol, according to a High Command 
communique. Recent Orman drives in the Kharkov and 
Kursk sectors, apparently seeking to free north-south com¬ 
munication lines, are still viewed as preliminary to any large- 
scale offensive. Meanwhile the Nazis a$e intensifying their 
efforts in another direction, and a current estimate of sub¬ 
marine production indicates that they may be in a position 
nearly to double the size of the Atlantic patrol between 
April and December of this year, creating a grave potential 
menace for even a much expanded Allied merchant marine. 

In the Far East, the Japanese claim to have completed the 
conquest of the Chckiang-Kiangsi railroad, but no significant 
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change* are reported in Uie Manchurinn-Siborian area. In 
India the result* of tho forthcoming mooting of tho Congrew 
Working Committee are awaited witli anxiety, while fresh 
differences among the Modem leadership havo appeared 
Finally, recent ovonta indicate that both of the Latin 
American laggard* -Argentina and Chile—are unshaken in 
their determination to remain neutral. 


The BaUU for Egypt 

» ° n ,ho h0ftVy ]om * inflio ^ ^ Libya on the 

British Eighth Army, Axis force* struck toward tho Nile with 
a dri'-o that in ono week carried them almost 260 mile* into 

f®JI- 11,0 ncxl fcw <b»y» will aco tho crisis in tho battle 
for Egypt. 

Rommel's campaign was built around spood and striking 
Power, giving tho British as little time us possible to reinforce 
or organise defenses. He is beliovcd to havo about 400 
German and Italian tanks in operation, and to bo moving 
his supphe* right with him in some 6,000 to 8,000 trucks. 
The approximate outlines of tho campaign are shown on the 
accompanying map, which is based on tho host information 
available up to July 1. 

The general pattern of attack was a throe-pronged drive 
along tho coastal strip, apparently with light force* skirting 
the shore, and with a strong concentration of strength in the 
center and in a flanking column farther inland, which followed 
he recently extended railway. These columns swept past 
tnc powuons fa western Egypt from which tho British had 
I,?!"’ a ? d on . June 27 converged on Matruh which was 
gulled and encircled. Although the British may have 
begun their withdrawal from Matruh early in tho battle, it 
is believed that Axis claims to have captured more than 
6,000 prisoners and stores are reasonable. 
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Without pausing, Rommel then struck on to tho east, and 
at latest reports had reached tho narrowing front between 
El Alamein and the eastern end of tho Qattara depression. 
Here, about 60 mile* west of Alexandria, the British are 
expected to make their stand along n 40-mile front. The 
Qattara depression is not believed to be absolutely im- 
passable at this point, though it presents a steep escarpment 
and at tho bottom a "sand marsh" in which mechanised 
equipment would have difficulty. 

British Tactic* 

Allied forces, now under the personal command of General 
Auchinlcck, luivo been fighting scattered, delaying notion* 
over a wide area, aiming to whittle down enemy armor and 
slow enemy thrusts at the least |x»iwiblc cost. Some British 
mobile units are l>cliovod to be operating to the west of the 
Axis spearhead. Although the present strength of tho 
Eighth Army is a matter of conjecture, it has received rein¬ 
forcement* of Now Zealanders and other troops from Syria, 
tanks from rear depots and repair shops, and American 
bombers rushed to the Egyptian theater. Allied air forces 
have concentrated on bombing and strafing enemy dump* 
and extended linos of supply, especially along the coastal road 
from Solum. 

Dangers in the Axis Adiance 

If the Axis should break through or encircle tho British 
positions south of El Alamein- which seems a very real 
possibility—a drive toward Alexandria would probably follow, 
with a simultaneous or (more likely) a subsequent thrust at 
Cairo and then the Canal. The space-timo factors of supply 
and fatigue may bo causing Rommel concern, but there 
appear to be no natural defenses between the present British 


portion* and the Nile. The canal system of the delta. if 
adequately defended, might aerioualy retard a mechanised 
advance, but the Axis would probably encircle it to the south 
Moreover, in this densely populated area the defenden 
would face a wildly excited if not hostile native population 
An unconfirmed report suggests that King Farouk. without 
consulting the British, has declared Cairo an open city, and 
he and the ruling class may be expected to come to terms 
quickly with the winner. Axis propaganda and fifth column 
work have long prepared for this occasion. 

If this speculation is projected still further, there seems to 
be no logical line of resistance between the Nile and Sues. 
There are reports that if the British should be forced to retreat 
beyond the Red Sea, key points in the Canal will be blown up. 
It should also be noted that an Axis advance into this region 
might disrupt the present air ferry route to the Middle East. 

Brituh Mediterranean FUet Shift 

With the threat to Alexandria growing da'ly, the British 
nect based thcre-which now consists of light forces (cruisers, 
destroyers con'.tu*, and submarines)-is reported to have 
shifted its base to Beirut. A fueling station is available at 

\io«; T* rr n ** ** miAe Bdn,t * bui ° - y 

Alexandria offers full dry-dock facilities. The removal of 
this fleet from the eastern Mediterranean would greatly 
simplify an Axis attack on Cyprus and Syria, and it is there¬ 
fore behoved that these naval forces will be retained in this 
for the present, even at the risk of losses Presumably 
the units of the French fleet now at Alexandria would not be 
allowed to fall into Axis hands. 

r .^f” tlVC ^Mainst Axis supply lines, it is said, can be 
carried on only by the substantial submarine force of this 
Meet, and by aircraft from Malta, recently reinforced by 
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planes brought there on the American carrier Waip, since 
land-based aircraft can neutralise larger fleet units in this 
confined area. 


Turkey 1 ! Fear, 

Rommel's sweep into Egypt has left the Turks in a state 
of serious concern. They view with suspicion a Nasi proposal 
that all interned aviators be freed, fearing the Germans wish 
to establish a precedent for a possible future Near Eastern 
offensive of their own. A high government spokesman, 
secooded by the press, has complained that the British have 
supplied Turkey with little military equipment, and have 
failed to move sufficient forces to halt the Axis threat to the 
Levant, where it Is felt the main German push wiU oome. 
Nevertheless, he states that, if attacked, the Turks will fight 
without regard for casualties. 

In London fears persist tliat the recent Turko-German 
military agreement may earn* in its wake military specialists 
and an indoctrifiation of the Turkish staff with the conoept of 
Nasi might. In addition to the fortes already in the Aegean 
***** there are unconfirmed reports of large German troop 
movements through Austria and the Balkans toward the 
Turkish border. Axis talk about thousands of American 
troops in Egypt is also believed to be part of the war of nerves 
•gainst Turkey, who may eventually find herself in the posi¬ 
tion of Sweden, if not of Hungary. The threat of a flanking 
air-borne attack on Syria from the Aegean area is still widely 
discussed. 


Reactions in France to the Libyan Debacle. 

In France the British defeat in Libya is having very serious 
repercussions. Hopes of a second front have tumbled, and 
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French Economic Collaboration 

UvaJ is now very much occupied with fulfilling German 
demands for further economic aid. In order to meet the 
™ tor French skilled labor, as many as 

This hi hL hli ‘ e l>eea Aut down ’ * ccordin S to one source. 
25 .Z &CCOmpIi8hcd ' il “ claimed, in order to cen- 

“ d t ^ ainat * '"'Profitable industries, but also, it is 
for< * Fjench workers to go to the Reich and 
thus avoid having them drafted by the Germans. Conse- 
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quently, Uval has placed French labor in the posiUon of 
either going to work in Germany or permitting badly needed 
agricultural workers to remain in German prison camps. 
At the same time the Germans have asked for, and have 
obtained, further French food supplies, railroad rolling stock 
in large quantities, and automobiles. 

With the "Anti-Bolshevist legion" renamed the "Tricolor 
l*g>oo” and given semi-official status, an important Paris 
collaborationist newspaper remarks that the Legion will be 
constituted to fight not only in Rureia but in French Africa, 
in France, and wherever Anglo-Saxon and American "Impe¬ 
rialism" may penetrate. 

The North African Balance 

In North Africa also the Axis drive into Egypt has made 
a deep impression. Many sympathisers with the Allied 
cause are reported as angry and disheartened, while those 
favoring the Axis appear to hare received new encouragement. 
However, the renewal of the shipments between New York 
«»d Casablanca has come at a fortunate moment, according 
to American observers in North Africa, and high french 
officers are said to be very appreciative and state that the 
renewed agreement permits them greater freedom of action 
in dealing with German demands. NoguAs, the Moroocan 
Resident General, who appears to put his official position 
above all else, is an exception and is said to be more pro- 
Laval and anti-British than ever. 

The Vichy government has acceded to German demands 
for powers of control over shipping at Casablanca similar to 
those exercised in Algiers, according to diplomatic sources. 
Since the Armistice agreement allows German control of 
French foreign shipping. Vichy may have done well to secure 
promises that German personnel would not be increased at 
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Casablanca, and that ships going to Dakar would be ex¬ 
cluded from thia control. It is fear'd that the Egyptian 
success will stimulate the demands and Mtivitica of the Axis 
group in tlio whole Mediterranean area. 

General de Gaulle and the Port-War Settlement 
General do Gaulle's recent political declaration is a note¬ 
worthy document demanding the end of totalitarianism, the 
establishment of a poet-war organisation for the maintenance 
of peace, the restoration of the liberties of tho French people, 
and the establishment of women's suffrage for the election of 
a Nntionnl Assembly "which will decide in full oxercise of its 
sovereignty what course- tho future of tho country shall take." 
It is consistently rejwrk-d, howovor, that there is, in Un¬ 
occupied Franco at least, little enthusiasm for tho Free 
I rench The latter appear to have suffered from the close 
nwomtion which they have been obliged to maintain with 
tho British. 

Sutler 1 1 Visit to France and Italy 
-Sutler's current trip to France nnd Italy has caused wide 
speculation Ilia conversations with the Pope are behoved 
to have dealt with the selection of Spanish bishops. It is 
toll by some observers that Sutler may bo seeking foreign 
support in FVancc and Italy against a movement for a general 
amnesty and a monarchical restoration with w hich Franco is 
said by Laval to be in sympathy. Other rumors attribute 
oconomic and minor military purposes to Suflor’s visits. 

The Nati ^ South of Kharkov 
On the Russian front, tho capture of the rail junction of 
Kupyansk, 60 miles southeast of Kharkov, apparently repre- 
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sent* a ooneerted offort on tho part of tho Nails to froo their 
north-south communication* linos—porhape as a preliminary 
to a general offensive. Although the attackers claim to have 
launched thoir drive as early as Juno 22, they withhold any 
definite nows until they wore able to announce the 8oviot 
withdrawal from Kupyansk and tho consequent clearing of 
the triangle betwoon the Donets and Oskol rivers. It is not 
clear whothor they havo also takon Iiyum, near tho baso of 
the triangle. But sinco tho Germans havo announced tho 
successful completion of their operations in this sector, it 
sooms likely that they havo achiovod thoir main objective 
of freeing the railroad running cast from Kharkov to Kup¬ 
yansk and thenco north to Bolgorod, Kursk and Orel. 

A similar purpose appears to havo dictated their latest 
attack in the Kursk sector, Thus far each sido has refrained 
from mentioning any specifio localities. Reports suggest, 
however, that the Nails are trying to eliminate one or more 
Soviet salients cutting tho north-south railroad in tho 
vicinity of Kursk. 

Timoihenko't Ofjcneive in Rdrorprct 

With tho German advance to tho Oskol, the armies of 
Marshal Semyon Timoshenko have been thrown back oast of 
the position from which they began their original offensive 
more than a month ago. Tho current Nasi attack now 
brings into focus the results of this earlier campaign, as esti¬ 
mated by an American military observer. 

Our observer finds that Marshal Timoshenko, using a large 
mobile component of three armies, made a rapid frontal pene¬ 
tration—his advance elements apparently reaching the vicin¬ 
ity of Krasnograd, and his right flank putting strong pressure 
on Kharkov itself. Despite the severe shock of this advance, 
coupled with a considerable disruption of communications, 
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tJio German* staged a heavy counter-attack from the aouth 
which succeeded in cutting off one 8oviet army. Russian 
loanee probably amounted to 30 percent of the forces initially 
committed. German loanee may have been somewhat lighter. 

As to the success of tho offensive, our observer is uncertain. 
On the one hand, ho finds that the Soviets failed to maintain 
their advance and suffered heavy casualties. On tho other 
band they disengaged about two-thirds of thoir forces with¬ 
out German pursuit. Tho only reliable indication of tho 
extent to which they achieved their mission of disorganising 
the Nasi forcos around Kharkov, ho concludes, will bo the 
rate of Axis advanco during tho coming months. Tho cur- 
rent German attack-launched perhaps from a bridgehead 
east of tho Donets established in tho wake of Timoshenko’s 
retreating foroos-would suggest that the original Russian 
dnve was a futUo and wasteful operation. 


The font Offensive Still Hangs Fire 

Prom Kidbyahov comes a reliablo report that the ground is 
atm wet before Moscow-more than a month after it is 
normally diy. To those who believe that the Nasis will not 
restrict their main operations to southern Russia, this report 
otters a more convincing reason for their continued delay 
than the problematical success of Timoshenko's Kharkov 

7t7 Ve ' V Y ° l J ther ° “ * final P°«ibility-that with the 
"tattling Na» advance in Libya, the Eastern Front may, for 
the present at least, become merely a sideshow in Axis grand 
strategy In the opinion of Pierre Laval, the Nasi high 

"i— D0W hefliu ‘ tin * M to wh «ch front it should 
exploit to the limit. 

Outside the Ukraine, the Nasis have likewise held the 
mitiative. In the Volkhov area south of Leningrad they 
claun the encirclement of one Soviet army and parts of two 
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others. Around Sevastopol, successive German communiques 
reporting tho crossing of the 8cvemaja bight, the storming of 
Mt. Sapoun, southeast of tho city, and the fall of Balaklava 
and Fort Malakov, have culminated in tho announcement of 
the capture of 8evnstopol itself. This claim the Rusisans 
havo not as yet confirmed. In celebration of victory, Hitler 
has ordered that a special modal be issued to those who 
participated in tho attack, and has promoted their com¬ 
manding general, Von Mannstein, to the rank of field marshal. 


Submarine Warfare in the Baltic 
Three recent reports from Stockholm point to intensified 
Soviet submarine activity in the Baltic Sea. One relates 
that the Nasis have begun to convoy shipping in thoso waters. 
Another tells of the escape of one or more Russian sub¬ 
mersible* through the minefields around Kronstadt; four, it 
appears, of tho group that originally attempted tho dash 
failed to get through, and were sunk by mines. A third 
despatch reports tho sinking of a Swedish merchant vessel, 
almost certainly by a Russian submarine. Observers at 
Stockholm predict that when the submarines begin to run 
out of fuel and ammunition, they will either surrender or go 
to Swedish ports for internment—although a desperate 
break for Great Britain through the heavily guarded waters 
of the Skagerrak is not entirely out of the question. 

German Submarine Production and the Battle of the Atlantic 
Tho rapid expansion of German submarine building facili¬ 
ties during the first two years of the war is only now beginning 
to make itself fully felt. The Germans began the war with 
about 60 ocean-going U-boats (500 tons or more) and had 
increased that number to 261 by the beginning of May this 
year, according to a current study of the Economics Division 
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of the Office of Strategic Service* (see Appendix I). It is now 
estimated, however, that the latter figure will move steeply 
up to a total of more than 430 submarines by the end of this 
year, an increase of more than 65 percent. If the same pro- 
portion of undersea craft is maintained in the Atlantic patrol, 
the latter would increase in sise from 48 (as of April 21, 1942) 
to between 85 and 95 by the end of the year. This figure 
carries very significant implications for the future course of 
the Battle of the Atlantic and for the relation of our own 
shipbuilding program thereto. 


German Tank Strength 

German tank strength stands at about the same level now 
as in June 1941, although production has presumably de¬ 
clined somewhat from the "high” of roughly 1600 per month 
recorded a year ago, according to a current study by the 
bconomics Division of the Office of Strategic Sen-ices (see 
Appendix II). Present strength is now about 23,000 modem 
tanka, the larger part of them in Russia. Of the total, 8500 
are assigned to 28 Panzer divisions (200 tanks each) and to 
about an equal number of GHQ armored brigades (100 
tanks each). Another 8500 constitute the active reserve. 
The remainder is variously distributed. 

Permanent German losses, it is estimated, have varied 
from about 5 percent per month of tanks engaged in the 
Polish campaign to about 11 percent per month of those 
engaged in the Russian campaign (June-December, 1941). 
1 he total number of tanks damaged during periods of active 
combat is much greater than these figures would suggest, 
but the bulk of these machines are repaired and returned to 
action. 
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Claim$ of Victory in China 

In the Far East, Tokyo claims that Japanese columns 
pushing forward from the cities of Kuei-chi and Shang-jao 
have effected a junction at Ilcng-feng, thus bringing to a 
successful conclusion the seven weeks old Japanese campaign 
for posse s sion of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railroad. Chung¬ 
king denies that the entire railway is in Japanese hands but 
admits that the Japanese have narrowed the gap betwoen 
their forces to some twenty-five miles. The Japanese 
advance comes after a period of inactivity which has lod 
some Chinese officials to speculate on the possibility of a 
Japanese withdrawal toward Kanchang and Hangchow. 
But even these observers predicted that the Japanese would 
continue in control of the regions containing landing fields 
which might be used as air bases for raids on Formosa or 
Japan. In pursuit of the latter objective, a Japanese column 
driving south from the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway has 
occupied the town and air base at Li-ehui, last of the big air 
bases held by the Chinese in Chekiang. 

Meanwhile, both Chungking and Tokyo are claiming im¬ 
pressive victories as a result of fighting in the mountainous 
country on the Shansi-Honan border. Operations centered 
about the town of Lin-hsien in Honan, north of the Yellow 
river and west of the Peiping-Hankow railroad. The situa¬ 
tion is still somewhat confused, but probably the Japanese 
characterization of the campaign as a "large-scale mopping- 
up operation" is not entirely inaccurate. The Japanese are 
apparently engaged in an attempt to strengthen their posi¬ 
tions on the railroad, possibly as a preliminary to a drive 
southward along that line. 
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Chinese Opporitton to Aid From Ruttia 
Chinese army officers have halted and turned back to 
Sinkiang a caravan of some 60 Ruaaian truoka carrying 
gaaoline to Lanchow in Kansu province, where they expected 
to load strategic commoditle* for the return trip to Russia 
via Hsing-hsing-hsia on the eastern border of Sinkiang. 
This information, which comes from a highly placod American 
observer at Chungking, illustrate* the fact that Ruaaian fear 
of offending Japan is not the only obstacle to aid for China 
via Russian supply routes. The Chinese themaclvos aro far 
from unanimous in their attitudes toward Russian assistance 
and cooperation. 

The present controversy does not directly involve American 
aid, but hinges rather on the question of allowing Russian 
trucks to proceed as far as Lanchow in carrying out a previous 
Russ^Chineee trade agreement (The War This Week, June 
18-25, p. 17). '1 hero aro some indications, however, that the 
truck incident may be the occasion for a test of strength 
among opposing Chineso views regarding cooperation with 

Three attitudes are represented at Chungking. Tho minis¬ 
ter of war, Ho Ying-chin, and his followers aro bitterly op¬ 
posed to any dealings with Russia. This group appears to 
oppose Russian assistance even more than the prospect of 
enforced cooperation with tho Japanese. H. H. Rung, 
minister of finance, Wang Wcn-hao, minister of economics, 
and many others feel that no obstacles should be placed in tho 
«ay of whatever aid can be secured for tho war against the 
Japnncse-from whatever source. They would bo willing 
to let the Russians use Lanchow immediately as a terminus 
without awaiting “wider” negotiations. 

Chiang Kai-shek, who represents the third point of view, 
would be willing to let the Russian trucks come as far as 
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Lanchow, if such a concession were made part of a larger 
agreement in which the Russians should promise to forward 
lend-lrasc shipments over the Turk-Sib railroad. Chiang 
has lost none of his aversion to oommunism, and inclines to 
resent the necessity of negotiating for Russian aid. Rut tho 
Generalissimo is so thoroughly committed to opposition to 
Japan that promises of substantial lend-leaae assistance would 
suffice to outweigh tho ugly fact that the Russians would 
necessarily be given some credit for delivering the supplies. 
To some observers this situation again emphasise* tho fact 
that tho United State* cannot rely on Russia to relievo it of 
responsibility for supplying tho Chineso directly with what¬ 
ever aid the American government bcliovc* tho Chineso 
should havo. 


Spiralling Inflation in China 

Meanwhile, rising prices and currency depreciation continue 
their ominous course and cmphasiio tho mounting difficulties 
on tho homo front. Wholesale prices, on the basis of an index 
of 100 for tho poriod January-Juno, 1937, rose to 1400 in 
June 1941; 2100 in December 1941; 4300 in April 1942; and 
on May 14 were estimated to have risen to between 5000 and 
6500. 

Deepitc this extraordinary situation, tho observer at 
Chungking previously cited believes the Chinese will con¬ 
tinue to carry on the war as beat they can “for a while yet.” 
Crops are excellent, an important factor in a country 80 
percent agricultural. In China currency inflation is less 
disruptive than it would be in a highly industrialised nation. 


The Effect oj United Slates Credit* 

So far the currency inflation has not been relieved by tho 
recent large United States dollar credit established for 
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Chin*, of which UMIOO.OOO.OOO la to b« used to back China* 
savings certificates and an equal amount to secure Chinese 
war bonds. Sales of both have been slow and limited. 
Several reasons for this situation are advanced. Prospective 
buyers suspect that Chinese government exchange oontrols 
will ultimately apply to holders of the bonds, perhaps making 
them payable in Chlnoao rather than American currenoy. 
Buyers also are not pressed for time, since no limit has been 
placed on the period during which the securities might be 
purchased at favorable rates. Perhaps more important than 
these reasons, however, aro the continued tendency to put 
money into physical goods and tho higher ratio of profit 
which can be obtained from business investments. 


Ruuo-Japantte War of Words 

Although no significant military changes haw been reported 
m the Manchurian-Siberian theatre, recent Japanese and 
Russian radio broadcasts indicate' steadily mounting tension. 
For the past several months, Tokyo broadcasts have become 
more bold in their treatment of Russia whenever Allied 
reverses have occurred. On June 21, for example, Tokyo 
radio announced that recent Axis victories encourage the 
wiU *° l no he, P in vital six months 
ahead . The next day, the anniversary of Hitler’s invasion of 
Russia, that station declared that Japan is "fervently praying 
for Germany’s continued success" and is "observing all 
possibilities for the purpose of absolute security," while 
AicAi Nichi, tho big popular daily in Tokyo, stated flatly— 
the first time since December-that Japan must be concerned 
with the European war because she is a party to the Anti- 
Commtem pact. 

With Japan’s increased interest in Axis solidarity and the 
current threat to Siberia, Moscow has launched a counter- 
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blast on the radio, placing the blame on a Japanese submarine 
for the sinking of the Russian freighter Aryaritroi on May 1. 
At that time and repeatedly in tho latter part of June, the 
Japanese alleged that an American submarine had sunk the 
vessel in order "to wheedle the Soviet Union into war witli 
Japan." 

The style of the Russian broadcast, as well as its timing, 
is significant. Its factual tone is in striking contrast to the 
emotional reactions of 8oviot publicity following events, such 
as Pearl Harbor and the von Papen bomb trial, concerning 
which the Russians quito obviously intended to take no 
| action. The further dissemination of tho accusation through 
all domestic propaganda channels, from regional to front-line 
papers, is in accord with past Russian practice when forming 
public opinion on some issue of vital importance—in this 
case, the Russian attitude toward Japan. 

Watchful Waiting in India, 

With Gandhi still carefully preparing the ground for the 
coming meeting of tho Congress Working Committee, advices 
from Now Delhi suggest that Nehru has not yet abandoned 
his efforts to steer the Mahatma in a moderate direction. 
Gandhi's letter to Chiang Kai-shek, it soems, may have been 
actually drafted by Nehru as a last effort to reach an under¬ 
standing with the British Raj. Rajagopalachariar has also 
been in consultation with Gandhi—urging his program of 
armed resistance to Japan and peaceful settlement with the 
Moslem league. In view of this continued divergence of 
opinion, the outcome of the Working Committee meeting 
cannot be forecast. It may end in a victory either for im¬ 
mediate civil disobodience or for compromise—or even in a 
schism within tho Congress itself. 
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In the firat case, our informant suggests, the government 
would have to proceed with caution—employing troops and 
arrests only sparingly. But in the third case, tho adminis¬ 
tration would probably be ablo to copo with tho activities of 
Gandhi and the intransigent wing of tho party, although it 
might feel obliged to imprison tho Mahatma himself. Gov¬ 
ernment leaders apparently feel that Gandhi is reckoning on 
a Japanese invasion, and that if this fails to materialize, the 
Mahatma’s plans may well go awry. Meantime, the admin¬ 
istration is apparently reaching out for support to elements 
of the left, weak in leadership, but committed to a vigorous 
war effort. 


Modem Realignment* 

In the Moslem camp, thoro aro at loast two indications 
that Mr. Jinnah's Moslem league—advocating Pakistan (tho 
establishment of a separate Moslem state)—is meeting in¬ 
creased opposition from other Moslem loaders. Fazlul Huq, 
premier of Bengal, whom Jinnah recently oxpelled from 
the Moslem league, has announced that he will organize his 
own All-India Progressive Moslem league—pledged, at loast 
by implication, to opposo Pakistan. Huq has issued invita¬ 
tions to the premiers of Sind and of tho Northwost Frontior 
province and to other prominent Moslems associated like 
himself with the Azad Moslem conference (which opposes 
Jinnah). Our observer suggests, however, that these leaders 
will probably prefer to sit on tho fence for the present—in 
view of the fact that Huq’s influence is limited to Bengal, a 
province that onjoys a somowhat unsavory political reputa¬ 
tion. Nor is Huq himself generally trusted, and the other 
Moslem leaders possibly feel that his current proposal is 
simply an effort to bolster his own doubtful political position 
in Bengal. 
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Another prime minister, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 

of tho Punjab, has arrived at a modu* vivendi with tho Sikhs of 
this provinoe—on tho basis of freezing all controversial issues 
for the duration of tho war and granting tho Sikhs specified 
representation in the ministry. Such a development repre¬ 
sents a significant strengthening of the government's position, 
since the Punjab is India’s most important recruiting area. 
In reaching this agreement, however, Sir Sikander has directly 
violated Jinnah’s principlo of postponing local provincial 
settlements until the main question of India’s future organ¬ 
ization has found a solution. 


Argentina He its to the Neutral Line 

The sinking of tho Argentine 8. 8 . Rio Tercero and the 
announcement of Germany’s blockade of the east coast of tho 
United States has subjected Argentina’s "prudent neutrality’’ 
policy to great strain. Opposition parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies arc making full political capital out of theso events, 
and their searching questions aro reinforced by the wide¬ 
spread popular opposition to Castillo. Nonetheless a diplo¬ 
matic break with the Axis appears neither imminent nor prob¬ 
able (as some press dispatches indicate). Should Germany 
comply with tho Argentine protest about tho Rio Tercero, 
which according to press reports includes demands for repara¬ 
tions and tho payment of full honors to the Argentine flag, 
the Castillo government seems prepared to allow tho incident 
to be settled and to accept Germany’s promises of non- 
repetition. 

The east coast blockade is potentially more serious for 
Argentina, since that country’s export trade is now largely 
oriented toward tho United States. If, however, Argentina 
can direct her vital exports to United States west coast or 
Gulf porta, which are outside the announced blockade area, 
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the economic effects of the blockade may be sufficiently 
mitigated ao that she will feel justified in continuing to follow 
her policy of itrict neutrality. There are already definite 
indication* that Argentina will use the route to the Gulf 
porta, with the expectation that, despite heavy sinkings of 
United Nations merchant tonnage in the Caribbean, Argen¬ 
tine ships will be unmolested if they observe the rule* for 
neutral shipping and remain outside the formally declared 
blockade »one. 

The reaignation of ailing President Ortia has no direct 
connection with these events. Nevertheless, it points up the 
dispute over foreign policy and long overdue domestic re¬ 
forms. Popular dissatisfaction with the Castillo government 
has been handicapped all along by the lack of effective leader¬ 
ship, especially in the Radical party, numerically the strong¬ 
est group in Argentina. Ortis' resignation may force the 
Radicals to reorganise the party or to submit to the repressive 
measures of the Conservative groups. 


' Chile Persists in Her Neutrality 

The Chilean Senate's virtually unanimous approval of the 
administration’s policy of neutrality revealed once again this 
week the determination of large elements in the country to 
keep out of the war. The Senate also rejected a motion call¬ 
ing for a break in relations with the Axis. 

It is true that the Foreign Office announced that any 
further Axis attacks on Chilean shipping would be regarded 
as hostile acts. But since Chilean vessels carried leas than 
five percent of Chile's trade with the United States in April, 
the Foreign Office’s exclusive reference to Chilean shipping 
did much to minimise the significance of its announcement. 
There was nothing in the official statement to justify subse¬ 
quent assurances in the United States press, based on "in- 
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formed" Chilean sources, that Chile would declare war on 
the Axis in the event of an attack on the Panama Canal, or 
on any west coast point south of it, or on ships of any Ameri¬ 
can nation plying the coastal waters in that area. 

Tbs Senate action is an apparent rebuff to leftist foroes 
whose drive for a break with the Axis has acquired new 
impetus during the part fortnight. One of the highlights of 
that drive was a mass meeting of 20,000 in Santiago on 
June 21, organised by the Chilean Confederation of labor 
for the purpose of urging anti-Axis measures. On June 23 
a National Democratic Front of all leftist political and labor 
groups was formally established to promote a stronger 
anti-Axis policy. 

In the opinion of some qualified observers, the possibility 
of a change in Argentina’s neutral stand, as a result of Axis 
attacks on her shipping, might make Chile unwilling to face 
the odium of being the sole surviving neutral American 
nation. At present, however, it appears that only a willful 
attack on her shipping or on her coast could induce Chile 
definitely to break with the Axis. 

Arts Sinking Arouses Colombia 

German sinking of a Colombian vessel, the ReeoluU, and 
the loss of part of her crew have evoked an emphatic note of 
protest from the Colombian government. Public opinion 
has been considerably agitated over the affair, and the news¬ 
paper El Tiempo, which is the organ of President San toe, 
favors a declaration of war. 

Colombia severed relations with the Axis powers last 
December, and President Santos is strongly committed to the 
cause of the United Nations. His government has recently 
required all Axis nationals to move inland from the coast and 
has fro sec Axis funds. President-elect Alfonso L6pcs, who 
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advocated support of the United Nation* in his presidential 
campaign, is expected to arrive in Washington on July 10 as 
the guest of the United States government. 

Canadian Political Situcdion Improve* 

The middle course adopted by Prime Minister Maekensie 
King on the explosive issue of conscription for overseas 
service apparently has succeeded for the present in averting 
a crisis, according to a highly placed American observer in 
Canada. Mr. King’s position "not necessarily conscrip¬ 
tion but conscription if necessary"—appears to have been 
accepted by both the pro-conscription and the anti-conscrip¬ 
tion factions in his cabinet, and by the majority of parliament. 

The more fundamental issue has not of oourse been settled. 

An order in council proclaiming "overseas conscription" a 
"national necessity" would again bring the crisis to a bead. 
But it is obvious that for the present the ardent pro-conscrip- 
tionist elements haw decided not to press their case. The 
spreading realisation in British Canada that Quebec’s oppo¬ 
sition is not political opportunism so much as a "deeply felt > 
emotional reaction" has strengthened the prime minister’s 
compromise position, our observer states. British C a n a di a n s 
now feel that too callous handling of this sentiment in Quebec 
would result in serious disorders, or in other ways would slow 
Canada’s war effort—a result they would risk only with the 
greatest reluctance. 
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GERMAN C-BOAT STRENGTH. 1 U3 
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Icara 4 Ml aoapana atari? wtU aa aaliaalad total rtnacth of US. dart rad 
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Tha aati 



lmaud av.ragc r»U of launching. par month for all Oumm yard. 
(iMludlM Dan.lg ud Killing) U about 36 for the whoU of I M3 ThU figur. 
compom with aa «UmaM.I raU of IB In IMI and of 8 la IMO. for the ,«n 
1M0 and IMI, bulldog parted. for 600-Urn and 740-ton U-boat. .... eatlmeted 
l« bar* boon one month longer, and fro 1,000-Ion U-boaU two month. longer. 
The Inoraaae In launching. In IM3 over the former yaan la dua chiefly lo an 


IMI, whan tba number of -art Wv.Ued oO. Tha moat r~.nl rwonuaiaaanoa 
(Juna I M3) reveaU that Iba Oermane ara -till,log 3$ no* aubmarioe .... 
-blab -an not lo ua. In April ThU la a notabla addition to Oarman building 
potanUal, but It U probabla that non. of lhaaa craft mo ba completed by 
tba and of tba currant yaar 


$. A'l-ioled dddih.Hu Frm DTOrA .i«d FrmcA Varda, .Vo, l-fUra-Orr II, It,I 
lu addition to Iba aeotalloo of 197 aubmnrln. built In Oarman yard, and ootn- 
mlaalonad In tba period May through Dacambar, IMS, aoma S3 ara believed to ba 
building In Dutab and French yard. It U raportad that work on Itene craft la 
proceeding alowly, but It la poaalbla that aoma of lhaaa aubtnarinaa -IU ba com¬ 
pleted by tba and of Uta yaar. With ona further aubmartoe whoaa completion la 
aipaetad at BtatUn, an addition of mora than 300 aubmartue. to tba Oarman 
Baat In tba tight montha, May-Droembro. IMS. la Indian tad. 




A AMe*oted O-cW* ,/ tA. Allonlit /Wd, ApeU-Dere-.Aar I HI 
Operational intelligence callable at tbb time (report of April, IM3) indicate, 
tbal no tree than three time* tba numbar of U-boau on patrol ara In baaea. training 
aebool, on trial., or working up. In February. IMS tba ratio of U-boaU on 
patrol lo total ttrength -a. av.n amalUr If tba aame dlatrtbuUon of U-boau 
among dlflereot arena U aaaumad, tba numbar of aubmartnaa oo patrol lo tba 
Atlantia -01 Incranaa from 48 (aa of April 31, IMS) to between 70 and 80 by Sep¬ 
tember. IMS, and to between 88 nod M by tba and of tba yaar. 
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APPENDIX II 

GERMAN TANK STRENGTH 


I /V.eanl AlrntgfA 

A .tody of dlrlalonal organlaallon. ordro of bauto reporu. and production, loro 
nod repair aatlmalea euggaeU that Oarman tank alraagth la aa great now ae It 
waa a year ago. The Naala now ha.a perhapa 38 P ,maro dl.lalona (38 In Kuaala, 
3 In Libya, 8 In Germany) and about an equal number of Ollq armored brigade., 
almllarly dUtrlhuUd Tbcaa dlvUlone probai.ly compete. 300 tank, each, a. 
compared with about «00 during Iba Kraneb and Polteh campaign. Oily 
brigade.- hall..cl to have (wan organlaed after the Frond, campaign-ara 
thought lo eomprtaa around 100 Unka each. In addition, the H'rArcerM appar- 
aaUy trie, to maintain roaenro equal lo 100 percent of all Unka In aroaull unlta. 

1. Tba* i Vadwfun 

German tank production apparently began aiparlmantaUy la 1383 and roee lo 
4ft0 a month by Hrptember IMS. Production than Ineroaecl rapidly to a Urol of 
about 1480 par month In Juna IMI. Mnet than It haa proaumably dactinad 
dlghUy. 

In Iba above climate, tba pewumad Oarman production curve follow, the 
ganaral fora, of «h. American Unk production cirr. (both conforming to a wall 
known type of growth curva). Unfortunately tba only W point la IhU 
curve M a carefully preparal HrlUab aatlmate for IMI. The ahap. of tha eurv. 
before anti after IhU date, however, take Into eonelderatlon political, eronomlo, 
and military factor, which are thought to have Influenced tank production over 
Iba paat nine year.. Furthermore, It taka, account of other cellmate#, on tha 
eeaumption that figure, for total Unk atrangtb, arrtrod at from a production curve 
after adjuatment for loaaae, ahould ba rompatlbU with the beat avaltcbU Intelli¬ 
gence roporU oo Oarman Unk etrongth at varloue dataa. 


8. Tba* Latece 

Permanent Oarman battU loaaae from all cauero have been climated to ba tba 
following parentage, of Iba number of Unk. In tha TteaUr of Operation (TO)i 


warns 

Poland, A percent par month. -. * 100 

Prance, Belgium, Holland, 7 percent pw month. 7.000 

Balkan., 5 perront pro month. E «0 

Ru-U to 1/1/43, II percent per month.„ 

KuroU. 1/1/43 to A/I/43. 7 perron! pro month... 

Libya fro the 8 or 7 month, of battU activity during tba period November 

1M0 through May IM1. 10 percent pro month. I. 300 


Tha above aatlmate U primarily baaed on BrttUh eiperienee tn Libya up to 
June I. 1943 Condderatlon bar aUo bean given to otter available eettmaue and 
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A FFEN PI X III 

THE 8INARQUISTA MOVEMENT IN MEXICO 
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(Uo.a* Th* quarrel b thua ooocwvMd aolaly with tha Internal political Mi-up 
of Caaahoatovakte. Th* varying plan* of Dr. llodta and Dr. Band for po.1-war 
raaonatruetloa aro not a .IgnIBaaM bau*. although II I* known that Dr. Hodia U 
aatlvalj .upper! for hu federation pUn from olh.r Oniral Kuroi—n 


■ar MTort. In ao far a. M* noil HUM aro directed toward creating a bloc to cup 
port kin aaair.it ll*r>id. ha la Inrtrumantal In oaurtng lb* proMem* of Europe 
politico to bo fought out on Am.dean toll. 


to a hand at N.wark, Now J.racy, on July 8, noil, whan Ih* Caaoh Hokob wUl 
moat to oalobrau th* eightieth aanlvemary of thrtr Inauguration In Ih* Uollod 
HUM* At th* *am* lima Ih* (Uovak National Alliance will hold IU annual 
•—* 00 - A praliBinary laat of atrangth look plan. mveral w**k* ago whan th* 
exacutiv* com mi lira of th* Slovak National AUlano* conv.nad In DM roll TM. 
commitlaa •** aakad to andocaa tnvlutlona by local chaptar* of th* AUlanc* lo 
Dr. llodia to laotura on hfe Idaaa r—peeling tha future of thalr country. Th. 
forcM of Dr. Papanek, and tharafora of Dr. II. nd. .ought a p-tponrm.nl of 
tha daebton, but Dr. llodia noaaadad In obtaining a favombte voU without 


•UM la th. gov.mmant, b. Uk. IN. Hod**, a Slovak; ha doo* not advocate 
"aalf-government” for Slovakia within Ih. Itepuhlle, how.var, but favor, a non- 
tlnuanaa of tha mor* can trained ...ten, which pravalkd from IBM onward 


upon a raaolutlon which b* a»ru wa* voted by tha Caaehoalovak cabinet under 
hb pra.ld.ney In July IBM. Tha molutloo calM for a Slovak partla*-*! lo 
deal with Ih* local affair* of Slovakte. while ''oommon affair.,” auch a. drfaoM. 
forvlgn rabtloca, Me . would Mia bo managed at Prague Hodaa claim* lo have 
won wide .uppori for thb program among tha Slovak. In th. United But-. 
Including at but two Important Cathoile .octette., though the Catholic, hava In 
gancml bam, hb political opponent* Dr Hod- b a Protectant. 

ERRATUM 

l**u* of Jun* IS-as. IM2 In lb. map on pMrolaum raaouroaa tha olrcte. for 
Abadan and Haft-K.1 ahould ba Ictarehar.gad Th. Urge oil Bald* ara In tb. 
vblnlty of Haft-K.1 and th* radnerte* ara on tha Prrrtan gulf at or ryar Abadan 
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THE WAR THIS WEEK 

Lons after the blow *u anticipated by moat observers, the 
Germans have finally struck with great power in the Kursk 
sector and have launched the much heralded push to the east. 
The drive has already creased the Don, cut one and probably 
two of the three north-south railroad line* available to tho 
Russians, and now seriously menaces the whole position of 
Timoshenko in the south. 

At the same time the Axis offensive in Egypt has come to 
a halt, only 70 miles from Alexandria. In the face of rapidly 
gathering British reinforcements, the exhaustion of Axis 
troops, and unremitting attacks on lengthening Axis line* 
of supply, Rommel’s drive has now entered a crisis period. 
Military observers feel that be must either break through to 
Alexandria and the Delta very soon or be obliged to with¬ 
draw to positions to the west. 

As the repercussions of the Nasi offensive in Egypt reached 
even South America, speculation was general concerning the 
extent to which the current German drive in Russia might 
further depress the prestige of the Allied cause. Meanwhile, 
Japanese preparations in Manchuria appeared to be accelerat¬ 
ing, and it is believ ed in some responsible quarters that Japan 
may strike as soon as the Germans are fully committed in 
Russia and have achieved a convincing military success. 


The Big Ptuh Begin, 

In a swift, smashing offensive the Naxis now claim to have 
driven east more than 100 miles from the vicinity of Kursk— 
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lliruntii ik a wedge between tho southern army group of 
Marshal Timoshenko and the Russian forces on tho central 
front, interdicting two out of tho three north-south railway 
linos previously in Russian liands, and capturing tho strategic 
rail junction near Voronezh to establish n bridgehead over 
tho Don. 

Faced with tlicao drastic developments, Allied observers 
have not Iwcn slow to ooncludo that tho long-expected summor 
offensive is under way. In fact, it may have begun on 
Juno 22—tho anniversary of tho outbreak of war between tho 
Soviet Union and tho Reich—when tho Nasis launched their 
attack from Kluirkov toward Kupyansk. In any case, the 
rapid success of tho present offensive would lend to discredit 
tho belief that either Timoshenko's attack southwest of 
Kluirkov in laic May or tho Russian resistance at Sevastopol 
significantly slowed or disorganised German preparations for 
an offensive. 

Tho map illustrates tho substantial Nasi gains mado in 
n period of about three weeks since tho middle of Juno—and 
likewiso tho general area of Timoshenko’s earlier offensive. 
American military observers warn, however, that tho estab¬ 
lishment of a huge salient intersecting the important heavy- 
freight line from the Donets basin via Valuiki, Staryi Oskol 
(whose loss the Soviets now admit) and Yelets to Moscow— 
and probably also the main railroad Rostov-Olroihka 
(Voronoxh) -Michurinsk-Moscow—is perhaps only part of n 
larger offensive scheme. Already n German attack in tho 
vicinity of Rxhev has indicated tliat tho Naxis are not 
restricting their operations to southern Rumia alone. And 
from the bridgehead over the Don already established at 
Voronoxh, the Germans have at least three possible lines of 
further advance open to them. 
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Area of Chilian offenehle 

in late May 194? 
Front line — June 15.1942 
Area Gamed m Qerman 

advance■ to July 7.1942 
Current Qerman attack. 

Poiiible future dnVei 
Currant Ruttian attack. 
Reilroadf 

. Double track. 

Smqle track. 

• (under cooetruction) 

• (electrified) 

Tran» * Caucatut military road 
Oil pipe line 

OH field (approximate) 
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Thrte Lintt of Attack 

The boldest of three alternatives would be an advance 
northeast along the railroad toward Michurinsk, combining 
with the attack from Rshcv to form a pin err movement on 
Moscow and the strongest of the Soviet army groups. The 
success of such an advance would mean the liquidation of the 
chief center of Russian resistance. It would have the dis¬ 
advantage, however, of leaving the German right flank 
exposed to a counterattack by Marshal Timoshenko's southern 
armies—a force still to be reckoned with. 

A second possibility would be the classic German maneuver 
of turning downstream on a great river, taking bridgeheads 
on the way—a maneuver already brilliantly executed on the 
Aisne-Somme in 1940. Such a move down the Don, with the 
German left flank protected by the river itself, might ofler 
an excellent opportunity for a Anal reckoning with Marshal 
Timoshenko. Yet the Nasis would face a real logistic 
handicap, since no railroad parallels the river. 

In the view of the role that the Sonet railway system has 
played in Nasi offensive plans thus far, a final possibility 
would be an attack straight east from Liski (south of Voro- 
nesh) to Povorino. Such an advance would not only roll up 
the only east-west railroad that the Russians can use in this 
area; it would also intersect rail communications between 
Moscow and Michurinsk to the north and Stalingrad to the 
south-isolating Timoshenko's armies from the bulk of the 
Soviet forces, except for river transport on the Volga. 


Send CounUr-Mocet 

Meantime, tho Russians have retaliated in an effort to stem 
the German advance before it is too late. An all-out Soviet 
attack by the central army group from the Oka River, in the 
vicinity of Orel, is an obvious effort to apply pressure from tho 
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north on the bue of the new Orman salient. American mili¬ 
tary observers point out that its success or failure will offer a 
significant clue to present Russian offensive strength. 

The southern armies of Marshal Timoshenko are now 
partially cornered. Already Timoshenko has launched an 
attack toward Kupyarwk -to strike at the southern base of 
the Orman salient. But it seems unlikely that the Rumian 
southern armies, weakened by the attacks of late May, will 
be able to advance very far westward. If the Germans 
choose to strike at Timoshenko southeastward down the Don 
or to cut him off by advancing straight east toward the 
Volga, he may stand his ground in the south. Or alter¬ 
natively he can try to escape down the Don, or turn north 
to join the central Russian armies. The last of these alter¬ 
natives would be a difficult operation in view of the inade¬ 
quate railroad net left to the Soviets, and one that would 
imply the abandonment of the Caucasus. 


Voronezh and Seuutopol 

The quick Soviet admission of their retirement in the 
Voronesh region about 48 hours after the original German 
claim—is a departure from previous Russian public-relations 
technique. It suggests that in the future the Soviets may 
be unwontcdly frank about their reverse*, in an effort to 
strengthen the effect of their pleas for aid from their Allies. 

Similarly the Russians have now admitted the loss of 
Sevastopol—a loss which, despite the severe casualties suffered 
by the Nasis, may release about eight German divisions and 
250 planes to be used in other sectors. As for the shipping 
situation along the eastern shores of the Black Sea, American 
observers suggest that the loss of the Crimean naval base 
may not have such serious effects as might at first be imagined. 
Lighter units of the Soviet fleet have been able to fall back on 
the porta of Novoroesiisk, Tuapsi, and Batumi. If, despite 
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this naval protection, German U-boat* should penetrate 
these waters, much of the output of the oil refineries of 
Batumi (estimated annual capacity: 3,000,000 tons) could 
probably be shipped north of the Caucasus mountains by rail. 


The Maritime Front in the .Worth 

In the far north, the Germans have claimed the sinking of 
an American heavy cruiser and 32 merchant ships out of an 
Allied convoy of 38 vessels bound for Archangel. Capitalis¬ 
ing on the abort distance between Murmansk and their air 
bases in Finland, the Nasis have subjected Murmansk to 
heavy bombardment. 

Meantime, the Russians assert that they have scored two 
torpedo hits on the powerful new battleship Tirpxti in the 
Barents Sea. Furthermore, in the opinion of an American 
naval observer on the spot, the most dangerous season for 
Allied convoys in these waters is drawing to a close. In 
about three weeks, he notes, the period of perpetual daylight 
. will come to an end, while a season of fog is already beginning. 
In addition, the receding of the ice to the north has widened 
the lane that Allied convoys can use—thereby increasing their 
ability to elude German air and submarine attacks. 

In the Baltic, the depredations of "unidentified" submarines 
have continued. Stockholm reports that the sinking of one 
Swedish ship has been followed by unsuccessful attacks on 
perhaps two others, while the Swedish navy has dropped 
depth chargee in the vicinity of a submarine operating in 
Swedish territorial waters. After a polite war of words, the 
Swedish foreign office—producing as evidence parts of a 
torpedo with Russian letters on it—has apparently convinced 
the Soviet envoy that a Russian submarine was responsible 
for the original sinking . 
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The High Command An nouns,* lu Lout* 

It m» hardly necessary to say that the total of dead 
and mining -337 342 —announced by the German High 
Command for the Ruuian campaign through June 21, 1W2. 
don not merit serious consideration. It falls far short of the 
estimates accepted by competent American military opinion. 
Furthermore, it is incomplete. No figures for this past winter 
and spring follow the total for wounded (571,787) through 
November 21 , 1041. There is no breakdown as between air 
and ground forces, and there is no indication as to whether 
the figures include non-combat as well as combat lews. 
Finally the admitted average loss rate of 768 men per day 
for the past winter, as against 439 men per day for this 
spring, scarcely corresponds with the comparative magnitude 
of operations during these two periods. 


The Axil Drive Stall 1 in Egypt 

Although the crisis has not yet passed, the British position 
m Egypt has greatly improved. The Imperial forces have 
»*en able to hold their positions, to throw back minor Aria 
thrusts, and to launch a counterattack from the south that 
carried them to within 18 miles of El Daba. The battle 
took place along a curved front southwest of El Alamein. the 
Axis having been forced to draw its southern arm back to the 
west to form an anti-tank screen against slashing British 
attacks. 

Meanwhile Rommel has been concentrating on repairing 
Kin tanks just behind the forward area, and military ob¬ 
servers believe that his acute supply situation will force him 
either to break through to Alexandria and the Delta in the 
near future, or to withdraw to bases of supply and rein¬ 
forcement, perhaps in the Solum area. Latest reports erf 
enemy dispositions indicate preparations for a possible 
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offensive thrust aiming to cut through the comer of the' 
British lines southwest of El Alamein. 

Three factors appear to have been instrumental in halting 
the Axis drive. The Eighth Army received large reinforce¬ 
ments, including very substantial numbers of fresh troops. 
Axis supply lines have been dangerously extended by Rom¬ 
mel's rapid advance, and last week they were subjected by 
British and American bombers to the heaviest pounding yet 
delivered in the desert, all the way from Bcnghasi to the 
battle area. It is to be noted that, as a result of demolition 
in Tobruk and other porta, Rommel is now obliged to move 
much of his supplies all the way from Bcnghaii; hence, he 
has lost his earlier advantage of moving supplies largely 
under cover of night Finally, the Axis forces appear to 
have been close to exhaustion, having fought continuously for 
ax weeks over nearly 400 miles of desert. An example of 
the effect of this exhaustion appeared in the mass surrender 
of 800 Germans from the crack 90th Light Division. 

The Axis is being given little chance to rest in its present 
positions. British attacks, led by the New Zealanders, arc 
believed to have knocked out two depleted Italian divisions, 
one an armored unit. The recent bombings of Malta indi¬ 
cate that supplies and reinforcements arc being moved across 
the Mediterranean to North Africa, and it is known that 
oil has reached Solum despite Allied bombings of port 
facilities. 

In general, however, military observers suggest that 
Rommel may have been directed to exploit his success pri¬ 
marily within the limits of the forces at his disposal. The 
fact that be was not given decisive reinforements or added 
air and para troop support at a moment when victory seemed 
within his grasp has caused some observers to speculate as 
to whether these force* arc still available, now that a large 
offensive in Russia has begun. It is, of course, possible that 
they may still appear in either Egypt or Syria. 
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Chur chill't Review of the Campaign 

In hia review of the Libyan campaign, Mr. Churchill stated 
that the British had started with about 100,000 men, and 
with numerical superiority of 7 to 5 in tanks, 8 to 5 in 
artillery, together with air superiority. By July 1 upward 
of 50,000 men and largo quantities of stores had been lost, 
and Churchill gave some indication of the destruction of 
British armor by revealing that in a single day 230 tanks 
failed to return. After the fnll of Tobruk, which came as a 
distinct shock to the War Cabinet, it was felt that ten days or 
a fortnight would be gained by the British withdrawal to 
Matruh Instead, Rommel attacked in leas than a week. 
In conclusion, the Prime Minister emphasised that the battle 
was now in the balance and was in no way derided. The 
speoch was followed by a vote of confidence, 475 to 25. 

■Some of (As PouibU F.ffccU of a Debacle in Egypt 
Should the present British resistance coHaprf. King Farouk 
and his government, who are at present neither assisting nor 
opposing the British defense of the country, would quickly 
come to terms with the winner, observers are convinced- 
The King has refused to leave Cairo, and the British have just 
taken over the guarding of all vital points. As yet there is 
no word of active fifth column attacks; but British demolition 
efforts would probably be widely hindered. 

The full repercussions of a possible British lorn of Egypt 
cannot be analysed here. Some of the more immediate 
effects would be a serious weakening of the Allied naval and 
wr position in the Mediterranean, and definite reduction of 
Bnush political influence in the whole Moslem world. The 
AUied military position in the Near East would become diffi¬ 
cult, and it is a question bow long even Turkey and Saudi 
Arabia could maintain their neutrality. 
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Economically the Axis would probably be able to obtain 
increasing amounts of Turkish chrome and copper, as well as 
small but important quantities of vegetable oils, tobacco, 
citrus fruits, wool, hides, and other Near Eastern products. 
In Egypt the Axis would liave potentially available a 
petroleum production estimated at 1.1 million metric tons 
pet year, and a cotton crop of the first importance. 

Textiles have represented an acute shortage in the Getman 
economy, and the Reich can expect only about 25,000 or30,000 
tons of cotton for the year 1M2-43, as against a pre-war 
consumption of 335,000 tons. Even some military textile 
requirements have been forced to depend on synthetic fibers 
yielding commodities of inferior quality. This situation 
would be completely altered if Germany were to secure present 
Egyptian stocks of long-staple cotton, which arc estimated to 
amount to more than 300,000 tons. Destruction of throe 
stocks would be extremely difficult, in view of the difficulty 
of burning the compressed balm and of possible native opposi¬ 
tion. Even were provisions made for partial destruction, a 
crop of at least 125,000 tons is estimated for this fall, and a 
potential crop of 400,000 tons in future years, based on 
previous normals. 


Compensating Aspects of Defeat 

Some observers suggest, however, that the loss even of the 
whole of the Middle East would not be an unrelieved disaster. 
The United Nations would gain certain positive advantages 
of undetermined extent. Above all, much shipping now mak¬ 
ing the long trip around Africa could then be diverted to 
the British run. where its effectivenros would be roughly 
doubled. 

Undoubtedly the German High Command fully under¬ 
stands the extent of Allied embarrassment in retaining the 
Middle East, and more cynical observers have suggested 
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that Rommel'a drive may already have fulfilled it* primary 
objective of summoning Allied reinforcement* once more into 
this area, and of sowing confusion in Allied plana for a 
"neeond front." 


Italian Elation 

The Italian reaction to British reverses has been one of 
exultation, characterised by a Fascist propaganda barrage 
unequalled in volume since the beginning of the war, except 
possibly on the occasion of General Grasiani’a advance into 
Egypt in December, 1040. 

There can be no doubt that the prestige of the Fascist 
regime in Italy hns been enhanced. All the forces making for 
the stability of the regime—the monarchy, the army, the 
Fascist party organisation, favorable public opinion—have 
unquestionably boon strengthened, and their opponents 
weakened. The "wisdom" of tho alliance with Germany has 
received new confirmation: Italy luia already extended her 
sway to Albania and Greece, and now looks forward to a 
secure hold on Libya and the possible widening of her power 
in Egypt and the Near East. Moreover, the recent Axis 
success opens up the possibility that eventual Italian expan¬ 
sion need not be at the expense of France, but might be 
achieved in tho Eastern Mediterranean, thus avoiding conflict 
among Germany’s associates. 


Repercueeione m France and ,Worth Africa 
Rommel's victories have raised tho spectre of further 
French collaboration with the Axis. It is apparently widely 
felt that the Egyptian campaign will prolong the war, and 
this prospect has contributed to an increase in the enrollment 
for work in Germany of Frenchmen who feel that, even though 
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the Allies may eventually win, body and soul must meanwhile 
bo held together. 

Stating that Laval's prestige has risen in both Franco and 
North Africa, one source suggests that his recent expression 
of hope for a Nasi victory was forced from him by German 
threats of economic reprisals and of activities in support of 
Doriot. Laval himself, however, has since revealed his mean¬ 
ing more clearly in an authoritative interview. Expressing 
irritation at the American reaction to his speech, he related 
that a Nasi victory on the continent was necessary to save 
Europe from communism. It is his belief that a stalcmato 
between the United States and Germany will bring a peace of 
exhaustion, after which France as an equal |>artncr will help 
the Reich dovelop tho Now Order on tho continent. 

Fear of renewed Axis pressure is widespread in North Africa 
as well as France. Germany is insisting on shipping control 
at Casablanca and has forced tho removal of the French consul 
at Tangier. In Tunisia the Germans are reported to be 
developing a very effective Intelligence fcrvice, while Italian 
aggressiveness lias received a now impetus. An Italian gen¬ 
eral is reported to have arrived in order to dnlist 6,000 workers 
for reconstruction work at Tripoli. If the British should bo 
defeated in Egypt, Vichy could probably not resist further 
Axis penetration of North Africa, it is believed. 


The French Fleet at Alexandria 
In the event of a British withdrawal from Alexandria, 
Vichy lias ordered tho French naval ships there to sail to a 
French port, or, if that should prove impossible, to remain in 
Alexandria under the French flag. The British, ruling out 
both theso alternatives, propose that the French either 
scuttle or go to a British port. But tho French reply that if 
they should consent, Germany would then demand an 
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equivalent of warahipa now in French porta. Meanwhile, 
the French commander at Alexandria, Admiral Godcfroy, 
claims to have received no demands from the British for 
scuttling his ships. An unconfirmed report suggests that 
the French officers are preparing their veasel s for a getaway, 
but as yet the ships have not moved. It should bo noted 
that Axis air forcce have mined tho Sues Canal. 

Should tho British ovacuato Alexandria, then, they would 
probably lio reduced to scuttling tho French warships them¬ 
selves. No doubt, such an action would have profound 
repercussions in France, liko the ufTair at Mers-el-Kobir. 
But like that action, it would prolxably not result in coopera¬ 
tion with the Axis by the main French fleet at Toulon. 

American experts believe that the average French naval 
officer is pro-Vichy and anti-British, but not necessarily pro- 
German, or eager for a fight. The vast majority of the en¬ 
listed men are apparently pro-Ally; available evidence sug¬ 
gests that tho French crews have already made preparations 
to scuttle their shi|>H should the Qermans attempt to seise 
them by force. Nevertheless, the cooperation of tho Vichy 
navy with tho Axis in an attempted roeonquest of Syria is 
not beyond the realm of |x>ssibility. More probably, how¬ 
ever, the French fleet would take no action, or perhaps 
confine itself to convoying French merchant vessels plying 
between France and North. Africa—an activity that might 
involve it in sporadic clashes with the British. 


Spaniah Complication* 

Events in Egypt are reported also to have caused uneasi¬ 
ness in Spain, Spanish Morocco and Tangier. Officials who 
have remained friendly to us are fearful lost their oountry 
become involved in the war. They have expressed appre- 
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hension about a ooming German economic mission and suggest 
that the German air raid on Gibraltar may prwwgo an effort 
to close the western Mediterranean. Other sources deny 
that Germany has any such intention. 

Meanwhile the Falange is said to bo elated over Rommel’s 
drivo and to have stiffened its resistance to monarchist 
movements. According to other reports, Spanish ships are 
refueling submarines in tho Caribbean area, and U-boat* are 
using a bay in Rio do Oro, on tho west const of Africa, ns n 
base. 

Repercuaaion* of Axis Victoria* in Argentina 

Recent Axis successes in Egypt, and now in Russia, may 
have significant repercussions in I-atin America, close olwerv- 
era believe. This is true notably in Argentina whore Rom¬ 
mel's drive, by indicating Unit an eventual Allied viotory is 
still in doubt, has strengthened tho supporters of "prudent 
neutrality." Theso supporters—President Castillo and his 
political advisers, certain* military officials, and the native 
fascist groups of "nationalists"—arc in position to regain 
some of the ground they lost at tho time of the recent Rio 
Tercero sinking (77u> War Thin Weak, Juno 25 July 2, pp. 
19-20). Even then tho Argentine government had to con¬ 
tent itself wiUi German promises of non-repetition and com¬ 
pletely forego tho reparations and full honors to the Argen¬ 
tine flag which it had demanded. Furthermore, it has now 
ordered Argentine ships to accept tho German blockade of 
the east-coast ports of the United States and to uso tho ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico instead. 


Anti-Axia Move* in Bratil 

On July 2 President Vargas ordered Felinto Muller, chief 
of police at Rio do Janeiro, detained at his residence, the 
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reason Riven—that Muller hud refused to take action against 
certain enemy agents. -Tho chief of police has long been 
known as an Axis sympathiser, and his loyalty to the Presi¬ 
dent has often boon questioned. 

On July A students stag'd a large demonstration in the 
Brasilian capital, culmination of a series' of mass meetings 
presided over by Commander Kmani Amnral Peixoto, head 
of the state of Rio do Janeiro, and son-in-law of President 
Vargas. In Brasil such events aro the equivalent of an 
election day in tho United State*. If a mass mooting proves 
unsuccessful, like tho parade of tho Integral is (as in 1937, tho 
movement is promptly outlawed; but if there is great popular 
enthusiasm, the government quickly adopts the recommended 
policies. The students in Rio were demanding an immediate 
and energetic campaign against fifth columnists and an end 
of opjtosition to wholo-heartcd cooperation in tho war effort. 
Tho demonstration was further evidence of the apparently 
wido popular support of the President's detention of Felinto 
Muller. 

The Shape of Thing a to Come in Siberia 

Tho Russian reverses in Europe make tho exported Japa¬ 
nese invasion of Siberia appear increasingly probable, and 
current developments in the Far East lend confirmation to 
this view. The Japancso have recently safeguarded their 
flanks by capturing threatening airfields in southeastern 
China and by occupying the westernmost Aleutian Islands. 
Recent concentration of Japanese naval vessels in the 
Solomon Islands may indicate a forthcoming attempt to 
seise Port Moresby for tho same purpose, although it is 
thought possible that these ships have been steadily in the 
Solomons and were merely shifting position when soon. 

It is known that tho Japanese are now reducing their 
garrisons in the southwest Pacific and directing strong force* 
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northward*. Two or more divisions have left tho southern 
seas under oonvoy along the China coast |>ast Formosa, 
apparently hcadod for Manchuria. Another division has 
moved into Manchuria from North China. Those reinforce¬ 
ments bring the total number of division* in Manchuria and 
northern Korea to around thirty, about half of which are 
square divisions composed of four infantry regiments instead 
of tho usual three. 

Olwervors liavo felt that Japan would not attack Hil>cria 
with fewer than 2000 operational planes available in that 
theater. During tho spring they maintained fewer than 
1000 than. But at tho rate piano* have recently been leaving 
other areas for tho north, with no logical destination except 
Manchuria, it is estimated that the disidcratum of 2000 will 
bo attained in tho next week or two. Reports indicate also 
that tho number of airfields in Manchuria lias increased from 
160 to 200 in recent months. 

The Russian* are not unprepared. They havo brought tho 
defense* of tho Vladivostok area to tho point where no further 
preparations are observable. The exodus of wives and chil¬ 
dren of officials to we*tern Siberia has declined to a trickle. 
In conversation tho officials themselves have stoppod saying 
"If . . .” and now say "When war come* with Japan," it is 
reported. 

The morale of the Siberians is good. By reason of the 
Rooecvclt-Molotov agreement* and tho arrival of American 
foodstuffs (flour and hams) sentiment toward the United 
State* is the beat since the outbreak of the Pacific war, it is 
reliably reported. American foodstuffs, together with im¬ 
proved harveet prospects, largely counteract the depressing 
effects of the none too favorable food situation. 
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The Japan** ContolidaU Thfir Aleutian Poeition 
While preparations continue in Manchuria, the Japanese 
are endeavoring to consolidate their hold on the we s tern 
Aleutians, as is indicated by the sighting of transports near 
Agattu, which they are apparently occupying. Agattu is a 
very small island near Attu. Counter-activity by the United 
States continues to be greatly restricted by the weather, 
Japanese aims in the Aleutians are not clear and may be 
various. Their hold there (1) creates an additional threat 
to sea-borne communications between America and Siberia, 
especially Kamchatka, (2) bottles up the Russian bases at 
Petropavlovak (Kamchatka) and on the Komandorski 
Islands, (3) protects Japanese fisheries on the east coast of 
Kamchatka. (4) affords a stepping stone for an advance east¬ 
wards along the Aleutians, and (5) furnishes prestige for 
Japan’s amphibian forces, which have not done very well 
of late. 


Chinese A tinneriary Celebration 

As the Chinese, on July 7, began their sixth year of war 
against Japan, Chungking was celebrating the exploits of 
American airmen in China. The Chinese press was jubilant 
over the bombing attack directed against Hankow and Nan- 
chang on July 4 by the new United States Army Air Force 
in China, successor to the American Volunteer Group. 

Chiang Kai-shek added to the festival air of the anni¬ 
versary celebration by stating that Japan was "plunging 
deeper and deeper into a morass,” that the enemy was 
“beyond recovery” and that a Japanese collapse would 
become apparent in "the near future.” It was evident, 
however, from the Generalissimo's statements that the Chinese 
remain perturbed lest their war with Japan be considered 
of secondary importance. Chung’s claim that it was "the 
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duty of America to dead with her first and most threatening 
enemy, Japan" and his reference in a message to General 
Marshall to the necessity for an "early liquidation of the 
Pacific situation" under American leadership, were reminders 
that the Chinese do not propose to agree to any minimising 
of the importance which they believe should be attributed 
to their theater of war. 


Confirmation of Loot of the Chekianp-Kiangri Railway 
Meanwhile Chungking confirmed the fact that Japanese 
troops hare completely occupied the Chckiang-Kiangsi rail¬ 
way, Having linked Hangchow and Nanchang, the Jap¬ 
anese are now striking southwest from the latter city in what 
may develop into a serious attempt to reach the junction of 
the Kiangsi-Hunan and Can ton-Hankow railways, south of 
Changsha. On the Inner Mongolian front the Japanese 
movement westward from Pao-t’ou seems to have halted, 
and the Chinese are claiming that they have retaken the 
dty of Wu-ch'eng, in Suiyuan, which the Japanese occupied 
last week. In the mountains on the Honan-Shansi border, 
north of the Yellow River, fighting has again subsided. 


Gandhi Moderate « Hu Stand 

On the burning issue of India's relation to the Allied war 
effort, Mahatma Gandhi revealed a new attitude of compro¬ 
mise in the July 28 i*ue of Harijan. The apostle of non¬ 
violence now maintains that in some cases violence is neces¬ 
sary and ethically proper. Furthermore, he suggests that 
the immediate withdrawal of Allied troops from India is no 
longer a part of his program. India, be concludes, although 
she has no quarrel of her own with Japan, should do nothing 
to imperil the war effort of China or the other United Nations. 
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Whether this change of view reflect* tho moderating 
influence of Nohru and RjtjngopAUchnriftr, it is ns yet 
impossible to any. American obeervera in Now Delhi 
report, however, Hint tho latter hiui been conferring alternately 
with Gandhi and Jinn ah, head of tho Modem League, in an 
effort to aocure tho adoption of ono of two alternative pro¬ 
posals: cooperation between Gandhi and Jinnah in a 
national government for the duration of tho war; or, failing 
that, tho establishment by tho British of a government of 
prominent Indiana, cutting ncross party lines, to which tho 
Viceroy would turn over his powers. 

Neither of thceo projKisals is likely to meet with much auc- 
oew, in the view of at least two American representatives in 
India. Tho stand of both Jinnah and tho Congress loaders, 
they feel, is too uncompromising to admit of the first. and oven 
Rajagopalachariar is very doubtful of its succcm. As for tho 
second, Jinnah would not permit Moslem League leaders to 
join such a government unlaw assured of numerical equality 
with Congress representatives. 

Meantime the British government has appointed two 
Indians to tho imperial war cabinet, and has enlarged the 
Viceroy’s executive council to include 11 Indians out of a total 
of 15 members. But with the powiblo exception of Dr. B. R. 
Amhodkar, leader of the depressed classes, the now members 
of tho oouncil do not represent the largest political groups in 
India. Furthermore, the appointment of Sir Fires Khan 
Noon as minister of defense has in no way lessened the 
supreme authority of General Wavell in all military matters. 
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APPENDIX I 

A COMPARISON OF WAR PRODUCTION AND RAW MATE- 
RIAL SUPPLIES IN TIIK UNITED STATES AND AXIS 
EUROPE 

TM. iiMmorandum > h*. two parte Tho fir. I promote » oompariaon of tho cur- 
root rote of wo/ production in 0* United State. and In Ail. Korop* A. dote on 
•hteh lo bam Ihl. foiijiorteor. animate. of production of oomparabU 

•rmom.nl Item. In ih. two l-lllg-r.nl m. To obtain orar-all aoaparteon., 
memorandum hao ih.n r.Ute.1 tho .olum. of production of lhma mlcrted 
Item. In each »r-» b> Mil mated Intel -»r production In lltel »r». Through Ihl. 
prwadura II ha* mad. allowance for ih. diff.rriil oonpoMUon of >*r produ*- 
lion In Uw United 8uim and Ail. Ilump. 

Tha orcond part of Ih. ntemoratvdum lomparm the ooppliM of »m. of Iho 
inoro crlural raw material. available lo Iho United Slate, and Ail. Europe a* 
IhM. material, am elated In war pmduotloB. In their raopoctlv. ulUlrallon of 
thorn material., .ignllteanl dlir.roitem m.i|. UIwmo Ih. i,„. 


r*ir i 

I. Co-paW*-. a/ .Wted /low 

Tablo I ehowo produeUon date for elected group* of armamonl Item. In Iho 
United Mateo and In All* Europe. Indm. for Iho group. of Item, .hown or. 
ha»d on wolghtod aggregateo of phyrieal production of Individual Itemo. Only 
Homo rrgordod a. comparable a. botwoon iho In ana. am Included, and Iho 
•**»«• Ml of Mghu to uaod In combining Iho «<• Ml of Item, for Ih. Iwo area. 
Tho aright* umd am United State* unit value* for rach .pwlflc Item. 

ThW prooeduro Involve. Iho aooumptlon lhal In phyolcal term, a United State, 
tno-ongtn* bombor. for oiample, M comparable U) a Oorman Iwo-ougln. botuber. 
If IhU amumpllon U valid, lh.n Uteto I. a prveumption that, within narh ama. Iho 
rolallro IraporlariM of dlfforonl Item. (I. o. taoteoglno bomber. and four-ongtaa 
bomber.) lo tufllcWnUy .Unllar lo warrant Uwlr combination by Iho oamo Ml of 
unit valua weight, and lhal Iho fondling group total, am comparable bolwocn Ih* 
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" produoUoo 1-0 or three time that of Alla Europe or. for that mailer, two 
Uira* tlmia our pre-enl rata. 

In aplta of the superiority of our raw material, portion, there aaam to be. at 
*_ Praa.nl Uma, pressure* on our rmw.maUrtab mippUaa. If Ihe above com- 
«aona are rorrect, thoaa preeaure* can artaa only from the greater non-military 
'■sumption of material. In thla country, from I Mr lean elTactlva uilllaation la 
• production of -ar material., or from the laaa efficient control of tnvanlorlea. 

b no qumtlon that non-military rocumptlon b higher In thb country 
an in Ada Europe. and It b probably abo true that Inventory, are tern dimly 
ntrolled and that material, are uaed more lavbhly In the pcoduoUon of anna- 
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On the laat point aoma evidence b obtalnabb from analyeb of lha quantity of 
varloua typaa of raw material, uaed by Oarmaay and lha United BUM In tha 
produation of .MU. eiploalvaa and highspeed tool .ted' Tha Germane uaa 
only .01 peroral molybdanum In lha core cd Ihetr 7.82 mm. armor piercing pro- 
ledlbe white tha United BUtea uaaa from .8 pero.nl to 1.05 pareanl, or belwreo 
al*hty and one hundred Um« aa much. The earn* American pmjectilm eontalna 
over twice aa much magnesium aa dorw tha German. The United flutee uaea 
about eaven tlrniw aa much nlekal aa Germany in tha body and about fifteen lima* 
u much nickel In tha up cd the 75 mm. armor-pbreteg ahell The United Btete. 
amploya almoat twice aa much tun*.ten a. tha Ketch In high-speed tool ateala. 

It b not eurprblng to find Germany utilising Ire. of the varloua typaa of raw 
material. In quewtioo. alnee It hna baa. Ysi. .too. 188V. there have twin few al- 
bgalloo. that German war matertab are ibfldmt In quably. 


APPENDIX II 

THE KOI.K OP PISH ANI) THE PISHING FLEET IN JAPAN 

Tha fundamental Importance of fiah In the Japan*** dial and tha aipoaad 
position of some Japan*. fishing pound. might oAar tha AUb* an opportunity 
to deal a blow to the Japan*** economy, capcdally la the event of bcwtUltba 
between Rumla and Japan. according U a current report by tha Geopaphle 
Dlvblon of tha Office of Strategic Barvtaca. Japan', effieteot hlgh-ceac fleet of 
tuna and bonllo vereeb, aa an eiample. operatre In an eipoaed area to tha east 
almost a. far a* Midway and screens Japan proper from aurprba attack In lha 
only area where aha ha* no outpoate—If one eirepte Marcus Island, for many 
yean and In evre Inereaalng number.. Japan has maintained In that area fishing 
vaaseb which In Urn* of war can aarre the double purpoat of providing much- 
needed food and wamlna agalnrt auddro corny attack. The daep-cea boat* 
fishing there cored a tbouaand In number, and many of them. In addition to 
wtraleaa. are equipped with curb apeelal apparatus aa dlreeOon-findaie and alaetrlc 
sounder*. 

-Vei/tcnure «/ lA* FisAfag I 

For Japan the fishing Industry has a relative alpilfieancw far greater than that 
for any Wrotern country, with lha po..ltd* ..cepllon of Norway. One-half of 
the world s fUhlng popuUUoo. nearly one-half of the world'. fUhlng fiaet. and one- 
third of tb* world's catch ar* Japan***. The Japanese utllb* an unusually Urge 
number of spectre, putting them to a great variety of uaaa. Including rood, feed, 
oil, fat. and frrtllber Hince very Hub meat b eaten In Japan, seafoods are an 
Important source of protein In the Japanese diet. At lha outbreak cd the war 
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annually «*»*• Uian eleven billion pound, of marina product., 
U- United flute., ranking -food, about Av# billion Japan 1 . per capita ooMuap. 
Uon In IMA -ra aimed AA pound. 


n. Ut*ion t/ /..A.«g Ore *-M 

J.[* 11 — Itehlng U concentrated In lb. octal water. of Japan pro,-.. In the 
PnoUI. water* rad of Japan, In Um Y.llo* flra and >*.. Chin. 8 m, along the 
;>l«n 8 m ccte of Chenon end Kara/uto, .id around Um nunliu of I he 8 m 
of Okhotek. Of M»nda/y tm[»rUOM am the troolral ..Ur. of IndonMl. nd 


for • dleUnra cf . hundred to t-o hundred mlU. off Um eouthern ret of 
lloaahu, lUhlng occur* Um »mt round Farther oul In ihU region n I In lh. 
Yellow Hnnll. chief winter Aching ground. In Um cummer the eeene 
rhvi|M to Um water* dratelil.g hundred. of mite* to th. northcl of lloo.hu, 
white Um MMon around Ui. .horn, of th. Hra of OkhoUk «nd Kamchatka U front 
the end of March to Augud 

J »I“" rU*UMly few tew port. .pwlalldog In Itehlng. but nude on her 
Mtlvltlf. through • multitude of email octal town, .i t .lllagra having only Um 
urn pled harbor fedllltee. An empte railway network make. poMibie r.pid Irene- 
porutlon of DUlM product, from Umm I— to nil port, of Um principal UleniU. 

A variety of mMt .re employed, Um inertly of which nr. email. moiorUM, 
^W^cc^t "hlchjH-r.tr near chore oul of Um fetal village. Of Um 

trawler* Urge .tMm- mid OtM.l-pow.rad vrarate Include floating crab nr.4 
ralmon Mit-rlM whaler*. mid verioue refrigerated —rater* equip,-.! lo traneport 
the eeteh from ramote Imeee to the mmkete of llon.hu. 


Th, /Yehlcn of Drrinrttea 

of the I.,—i—c flLt mo bonu of n highly IndlvIdu^Ld”^' fMOgnUabbtyph 
oporaUag In the Inehore fteherlra (backbone of the greet J.per—e Indudry). iwm 


however, moet of the equipment uaed In the hheriae U very much Uke that 
operated by the United Mate., England nnd other maritime nation. In dmllar 
UUtude.. The ritei—ire Itehlng o,-ration. In home water* mo roUUrely u/e 
from bcetlle .tuck 

•The trawtora In Japec* mrvte* have all oome Into nerrtae .ince th. Aral World 
? urtn « wl " h n Urge pmt of the ember fleet ra purchaaol by /renoe and 
luly for mlne-eweeping mid petrol work In Europemi water*. Some obmrrem 
•*** About half <* Umm boaU have a d-llnellv. Japan— app-ranor. 
Japmi ha. about 30 floating cannerte. for crab and r-ariy 10 for ralmoft. Photo- 
irapha are availabte of meet of Umm boale. which In general rang* from 3.500tom 
high M 8.000 too. 
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APPENDIX III 

A SOCIALIST PLAN POR POST-WAR FRENCH ECONOMY 

The tramondou. German penetration <4 buelneM In fraoM may evmtually 
<*m the baal. for the poet-war raeialiraUon of Praoeh Induelry following n Unit#d 
NnUone’ victory, In the view of a “Committee for Aodaltet Action" now functioning 
In franra. A currant report lo /ram. flyrakc (June 38) notM that the emeullre 
committee of thte organi ration paaead In January a raeoluUoo embracing a plan 
to attain thte end Thte plan araumM that popular dteeooteot In /raoo. will 
demand deatructlon of the power of the /ranch “moneyed Interaete. “ It InvolvM 
two Bte|M. 

In the Bret place, the Herman, have ehown grant aklll, not unattended by 
nithteraiMM, In bringing about merger*, raorganl ration., and puraharae fra- 
quenUy with /ranch money of wo trolling Interaete In /ranch burina-M. 
Bool ell ration of all Um principal parte of /raoch economy would be racy prcoUely 
1-mum of thte wide eoate Ocrnian penetration. It U raid, fluoh eoelallraUon 
would, acoordlng to Um eoctaltet plan, ba Initially effected through an article of Um 
peace term., which would In cutietaocw .Upulete that every form of German par¬ 
ticipation .Jom the Armletlra In a /raoch enterprtee of any kUid Umuld |— to 
Um /ranch etete. lo ba held a. a poeaearion Of Um nation. 

The racood .lap would be to enaura that all coterpviMa In which the >Ute 
raeurae an Interrat— which would ba practlrally all enter|iriMc of any Importance, 
■Ince the Ocrmana have everywhere Inetalted Ihcmedvee-chaU have rapraranta- 
Uon of the nation on the board, of director.. In th. (Met. Um power of “the 300 
famlltee" ha., It I. araerted, I—n ...rcterd primarily In Ihl. very way, Thte, In 
turn, ha. been made poarible largely by the Igoorance and lodlfferanoe of the 
public, that I. to ray, the majority of clock holder. In many etiterprirac Hence, 
II la propoead that the ctockholderc, white being free to vote ae they Uke for rapro- 
mntetivee on board, of director., .hould. In Um event of failure lo rate, bo 
pracumcd to nteh lo entruet their Interaete lo tho repceMotaUvac of tho date- 
The eoctaUd raeolutlon point, oul almoat gteefuUy UmI lo thte eonractlon n 
Vichy decree could be uaed with effect. The decree, doling from the mid of 
10*0, dlpulate. that enterprtera In which the date ha. a capital Interact of ae 
muoh a. 30 percent or from which It buyc ae much ae 30 prreent of the production, 
mud furnteh within one month a lid of director*. In order that Um government 
might .pacify thorn It <teaired lo m. eliminated 

The .octallet raeolutlon dremM th. fact that Ite proporate are not .peclflrally 
racial let In character. Hence, a non-aoelelUt majority might vote them. Kran 
where the etate would be the majority bolder, the plan nnUripatea that racial!ra¬ 
tion would be partial and gradual. 
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Office of Strategic Services 

THE WAR THIS WEEK 

8maahing southeast along the Don, the Germans have 
widened their earlier salient to 200 miles and have driven it 
to n depth of ns much as 150 miles. They have captured 
key points along the strategic railway from Olroxhka (Voro¬ 
nezh) to Rostov and have left the Russians only one prac¬ 
ticable railroad from the north to the Caucasus. The 
extent and rapidity of the drive suggests that a jxause for 
consolidation on tho southern front may soon bo in order. 
In the Moscow area, the secondary German offensive about 
Rahov has made substantial progress, but is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently developed to offer a convincing clue as to Naai 
intentions. 

In Egypt the pause at El Alamein continues, and the 
decisive factor in the end will probably bo the relative ability 
of the two sides to bring up supplies and reinforcements. 
German facility in tank recovery may also weigh heavily in 
the balance. 

Meanwhile tho Naxis are reported to be putting increasing 
prowuro on Vichy to obtain labor recruits, additional ship¬ 
ments of wheat, and tho strengthening of North African 
defenses. 

In tho Far East, the Japancso are continuing their prepara¬ 
tions in Manchuria and havo tightened their grip on the 
Chekiang seaboard by occupying tho seaport of Wenchow. 
Finally, in India Gandhi has won ovor the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress Party to a program of mass pressure 
seeking immediate independence from Britain. 
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The Germane Broaden Their Front 


With the taking of Rntwosh, Kontemirovka, and Millerovo, 
the Naiia have widened their aalient on the southern RuMian 
front to a breadth of about 200 mile* (aoo map). Following 
the pattern of their earlier advance®, they have pushed along 
strategic railways or soiled key junctions that would deny 
the two of thoeo rail ways to thn Soviets. From their previ¬ 
ously established salient at Kupyansk, they have driven 
north to Valulki on the railroad to I.iski, and south to Lisi- 
chansk on the way to Sorgo. Moantime to the east, they 
have captured key points along more than half the length 
of tho railroad south from Olroshka (Voroneih) to Rostov 
although the Nasis are evidently not in control of this whole 
200-mile stretch. Most significantly they have not yet 
claimed Liski, tho most important junction in this area. 

The fact that tho Germans have not crossed tho Don 
toward liski would suggest that tho river is tho eastern bound¬ 
ary of tho present operation—except for tho bridgehead 
already established at Voroneih. From this latter place, tho 
Naiis may later drive for Liski ami tho rail junction of Po- 
vorino.moro than 100 miles farther cast,or,moro likely,north¬ 
east toward Gryaii—in an effort to cut communications 
between Moscow and Stalingrad. For the present, however, 
they are apparently confining their operations to the south. 

It is not as yet dear whether those operations are pro¬ 
gressing on a broad front moving south along the Don itself, 
or whether they consist merely of a scries of anus pushing 
east toward strategic points. The Russians now concede tho 
loss of Millerovo, on tho main Moscow-Rostov railway, and 
of Boguchar, about 40 miles east of this lino and not far from 
the Don itself. Farther west, Vichy has announced the Ger¬ 
man capture of Voroshilovgrad. American military ob¬ 
servers suggest that the capture of Likhaya and Rostov 
itself—giving tho Germans control of the whole railway south 
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of Rosaoah—might be the logical terminus of the present 
operations. Their capture would cut off the Soviet armies 
in this sector from direct rail communication with Stalingrad 
and the north. 


The Pattern of Conquett 

Those who support this last view recall that tho German 
advance of 1941 necessarily came in waves—roughly a 200- 
mile advance (lasting three to four weeks) to some important 
north-south line of communication, followed by three to four 
weeks more of consolidation along that line. They suggest 
that the Nasis may soon reach such a position, so far as their 
leisure of strategic points along the Moscow-Ry azan-RostOV 
railroad is concerned. Significantly enough, their current 
rate of movement does not begin to approach tho 16 miles per 
day of the first eight days of the Kursk-Voronezh push. 

In the opinion of transportation analysts of the Office of 
Strategic Services, a period of pause may soon be necessary. 
During this time, the Nazis would re-track the sections of 
railroad they had captured, move forward their fighter-plane 
air bases, establish advanced supply depots, and bring up 
heavy equipment from their previous advanced points, such 
as Kursk and Kharkov. The magnitude of the German forces 
committed in this area would further suggest the necessity 
of consolidation. Perhaps 50 infantry divisions, K) to 12 
Panzer divisions (two or three of them probably transferred 
in recent weeks from the central sector), a similar number of 
motorized divisions, and about 2,400 planes are actively 

engaged in the offensive between Yelets and Rostov. Current 

estimates suggest that in this offensive the Germans are using 
about 75 percent of their total Eastern Front air strength and 
have achieved a high degree of mobility in transferring squad¬ 
rons from one point to another over a 200 -mile front. 
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Ihverrion* to the North 

Perhaps as a result of this concentration of strength, the 
Nans have restricted air activity north of Kalinin to the 
regular bombing of harbor facilities in the vicinity of Mur¬ 
mansk. In the Rshev-Kalinin sector, however, the German 
secondary offensive has apparently made substantial prog¬ 
ress. Here the Russians have admitted a Red Army with¬ 
drawal only 130 miles northwest of Moscow—with the loss 
of 7,000 men killed and 5,000 missing, between July 2 and 13. 
German claims for the same period and area include 30,000 
Russian prisoners, and 218 tanks, 591 guns, and 1,301 machine 
guns captured or destroyed. Late reports suggest that the 
Russians may now have regained some of the territory lost 
in this sector. 

Meantime, the Russian counter-attack around Orel- 
aimed at the base of the Voroneah salient—has apparently 
bogged down. At the same time public demands by highly- 
placed Soviet officials for a second front are increasing in 
number. Press despatches from Moscow quote Gregory 
Alcxandroff, Communist Party propaganda chief, as stating 
that the Russians are holding large forces in reserve against 
the day when the United Nations can strike coordinated 
blow’s from both east and west. Some observers view such 
a Soviet reserve as a possible reason for the present reported 
superiority of the Germans in men and materiel on the 
Southern Front. 


The German Successes and the Northern States 

The Nazi victories in Russia have apparently created a 
profound impression in Finland and Sweden. The Finnish 
press, faithfully following the German line, more than a 
week ago reported the destruction of the greater part of 
Timoshenko’s armored strength and the failure of the Soviet 
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counter-attack around Orel. Three days later the Helsinki 
newspapers were referring to the "routed Bolsheviks” and 
were predicting a further attack along the Don "toward 
the bend of the river, whence the distance to the Volga 
is short." ' • 

Stockholm, while giving the Germans their due, lias been 
somewhat more restrained. Stockholm Tidningcn's Berlin 
correspondent began his reporting on July 7 in a moderate 
vein by pointing out that "territorial gains on the Eastern 
Front are not of primary importance; but by driving a gigan¬ 
tic wedge between the southern and central sectors, it is hoped 
to paralyse Russian movements. Large encircling operations 
seem to be a thing of the past.” A day later, he was more 
confident: "The expansion of the Don bridgeheads means 
that the Germans now hold all the trumps for future opera¬ 
tions." On July 8, he described the Russian counter-attack 
as "fruitless;" "Timoshenko would seem to have no possi¬ 
bility to regain control of the situation." Two days later, 
he concluded that the flight of the Soviet forces was com¬ 
parable to that of the French army in June, 1940. "But 
unlike the French, the Russians have boundless areas for 
retreat." 

Svenska Dagbladct’s Berlin correspondent, quoting the 
Schtrarte Korpt, has sounded a similar note of caution. The 
enormous country and endless numbers of the "Bolsheviks" 
make their total annihilation an impossibility. "Even the 
biggest offensive could yield only partial results." 

An editorial in Social Demokraten goes still farther and 
suggests grounds for Allied optimism: "It was expected that 
the Germans would have great successes this summer in view 
of Germany’s violent effort to obtain a Russian decision in 
1942. There is Berlin talk about a plan to advance to the 
Volga, where the Germans would halt, but such is only wish¬ 
ful thinking, since the Soviet war won’t cease by Berlin 
order." 
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American Scandinavians and the War 

Reactions to the war of Scandinavians in the United State* 
must be differentiated from those of Scandinavians in Europe. 
To the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes in this country 
"Scandinavia" is hardly more than a geographic expression. 
Despite a certain feeling of kinship among American Scandi¬ 
navians, they have no serious belief in the common Scandi- 
navian destiny as something worth fighting for, and they 
commonly regard the German conquest of Denmark and 
Norway not as an invasion of Scandinavia, but os an occupa¬ 
tion of two particular countries. 

These war attitudes come out clearly in a current survey 
by the Foreign Nationalities Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services. Such attitudes contrast with the growing feeling 
of friendship and cooperation which has been evident among 
these peoples in Europe itself during the past three decades. 
The difference in attitude between American Scandinavians 
and those abroad is to be explained in very considerable 
measure by the fact that the former came to this country in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries when a very 
considerable degree of tension existed between Sweden and 
Norway, on one hand, and Denmark and Norway, on the 
other. These old quarrels have been perpetuated in this 
country. 

As for the Finns, the American Scandinavians proper ap¬ 
parently consider them as a separate, somewhat unpredictable 
people, outside the Scandinavian world. Even the sym- 
[fcthy of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes in America for 
Finland in the 1939-1940 war did not draw them closer to 
the Finns here. For their part, the American Finns feel 
that they have been deserted by the Scandinavians as well 
as by the Allies. 

In contrast to the generally aloof attitude of the Norwe¬ 
gians, Swedes, and Danes in this country, the Finns have 
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always maintained a partisan interest in the affairs of the 
homeland, from which most of them migrated more recently 
than the Scandinavians proper. A majority of the Finns 
follow the Finnish government in maintaining that the Rusao- 
Finnish war is in a special category, and has no real connec¬ 
tion with the war os a whole. 

Postscript on the A nglo-Soviet Treaty 

According to a fairly general interpretation of the recent 
Anglo-Russian treaty, the renunciation of territorial ambi¬ 
tions by the Soviet Union in that document represents an 
abandonment, for the present at least, of Russian claims to 
the Baltic States. Certain recent developments raise the 
question os to whether this is in fact the present Russian 
attitude. The statements following are taken from a current 
memorandum of the Foreign Nationalities Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services. They are presented obviously 
for the sole purpose pf clarifying the record and seek in no 
sense to embarrass the vital current oooperation of this 
country with the V. S. S. R. 

On the occasion of the war parade in New York City on 
June 13, American representatives of the three Baltic States 
had planned to march with a mass display of their flags as a 
proclamation of their independence. Three weeks before the 
date of the parade, a representative of the New York Con¬ 
sulate General of the Soviet Union protested against the 
participation of the Baltic units on the ground that the three 
Republics were a part of the U. S. S. R., having belonged to 
the Soviet Union when the war began. Nor, he concluded, 
was there the slightest doubt that the countries would return 
to Russia at the end of the war. Eventually the parade 
authorities dropped the whole idea of the mass display of 
flags. 
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Tho Communist prom of this country has further developed 
this general position. The Communist Lithuanian daily 
Vilniit (of Chicago) recently editorialised: "If the Lithua¬ 
nian Fascists and appeasers really think they will be independ¬ 
ent countries at the end of the war, they are dreaming." 
Similarly tho Daily Worker of Juno 17 states that Baltic 
independence is "not a question open for discussion.” Some 
think that these countries "should eternally sene the de¬ 
graded function of pestering and annoying the Soviet Union. 
Those are now pipe dreams. . . 


Holl and Preparations in Egypt 

The opposing armies in Egypt continue to be locked in 
stalemate, both sides apparently attempting to recoup, re¬ 
organise, and spar in minor actions, while awaiting the arrival 
of reinforcements and supplies. Infantry, artillery, engineers, 
and, above all air power have been playing the principal rile. 

A relative lull was broken over the weekend by an Aus¬ 
tralian thrust along the coastal road to the Tel el-Eisa ridge 
about 10 miles west of El Alamein. Two thousand prisoners 
were reported captured, and 18 tanks destroyed. Several 
earlier counterattacks on this finger by truck-borne infantry 
and tanks were repulsed, but a heavy assault on July 14-15 
has forced at least a partial Allied withdrawal. The Allies 
countered with a "limited offensive” in the central sector. On 
the rest of the front, action has been largely confined to 
patrol skirmishes and artillery duels, both sides having with¬ 
drawn the bulk of their armor to positions behind their 
forward lines. Intense Allied air attacks have continued to 
rocus on enemy concentrations and supply lines, especially 
his ports. 

Perhaps the decisive factor in the battle for Egypt will be 
c relative ability of the two sides to supply and reinforce. 
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The British have received substantial reinforcements from the 
9th and 10th armies and are now believed to enjoy numerical 
superiority in men, tanks, and planes. Further reinforce¬ 
ments are also expected. German Junker 52's are flying 
troops to the forward area in what is probably a small but 
steady stream, while Italy is apparently now willing to bo 
lavish with her reinforcements. Three are believed to be 
going primarily by boat direct to Bcnghaai, Dema and To¬ 
bruk, the principal Axis porta of supply. Press reports from 
Istanbul indicate a concentration of Axis troops in Crete, 
some of whom have already joined the fighting in Egypt. 

No reports are available of the effect on Rommel's supply 
situation of the three-hour bombing of Tobruk and tho shell¬ 
ing of Matmh by the British Navy. But it is believed that 
previously Rommel’s supply situation was adequate, and the 
Royal Navy’s attack indicates that Matruh has been devel¬ 
oped as a forward depot supplied by light shipping. 

Speculation as to the Seat Development in Egypt 

The future course of the battle is not clear. The British 
may be receiving sufficient strength cither to offer a successful 
defense in depth, or to force an Axis withdrawal to easier 
supply positions. On the other hand, Rommel’s efficient tank 
recovery system has been steadily at work, and, if Allied air 
and sea attacks have not crippled his supply lines, he may 
soon be in a position to renew his offensive. If Rommel can 
force his way beyond the anchor of the Qattara depression, 
the Egyptian desert opens up and he has an almost unlimited 
range of action. 

A question mark is injected into the campaign by Ger¬ 
many's failure to give Rommel marked air reinforcements in 
this crisis period, if it is assumed that a vast air pool is still 
available. Some observers suggest that the Germans may 
be holding their punch, allowing the British to concentrate in 
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Egypt; the attack on the Nile may then later bo coordinated 
with an invasion of Cyprus and Syria. 

(/erman Radio Propaganda in Arabic 
With tho recent successes in Egypt, German radio projw- 
K«nda ha* stepped up its campaign of preparing the Arab 
world for Axis deliverance. On July 3 Hcrlin imu.il a joint 
‘Declaration of Independence for Egypt," containing the 
usual professions of friendship and desire to oust tho British 
and make Egypt a "sovereign state." Three days later the 
exiled premier of Iraq, Rashid Ali, went before tho Axis 
microphono. Egypt was promised control over the Sues 
( anal. A system of Pan-Arab solidarity was to !>o worked 
out in the future (this is a typically Iraqi twist,since Egyptians 
have little interest in Pan-Arabism). The announcer then 
extolled Egypt as the leader of all Arabs in social, educational 
and political matters. Her future was identified with the 
future of all Islam. 

German radio propaganda has also been working on the 
old discontents of tho whole Arab world-harping on unful- 
' led promises of tho last war; blaming current economic 
dislocation on the Allies; stressing Anglo-American support 
or the /.lomst cause; and appealing to tho anti-British 
nationalism of Aral, youth. The relative absence of Allied 
activity i» behalf of the Arab cause lias made this Axis 
propaganda more persuasivo. 

Tention Hul Quiet in the Near East 
The long range effectiveness of this Axis propaganda can- 
not evaluated, but as yet there has been little immediate 
duorder ,n the Near East. In Egypt fifth column work, 
nots and panic have been surprisingly absent, and tho prime 
mmistor has boon firm and cooperative. Beneath the surface, 
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howevor, there remains a general tendency to blame tho British 
for Egypt’s woe*, together with real possibilities of disorder 
if the crisis should dovolop. Tho British kept out of tho 
papers Berlin's declaration regarding Egyptian independence. 

In Syria, Iraq and Iran, a state of acute tension and 
unrest is reported to prevail beneath the surface calm. 
Powerful demonts in the latter two countries at least are 
npiMtrontly ready to welcomo Rommel in the near future. 

A’etc Prime Minister oj Turkey 

In Turkey the appointment of Foreign Minister Hhukru 
Haracoglu as prime minister, following the sudden death of 
Dr. Rcfik Haydain on July 7, indicate* once ugain that Turkey 
will contlnuo to pursue its policy of neutrality, according to a 
closo observer of the Turkish scene. 

A graduate of Turkey’s famous Civil Service School and 
tho University of Ijnisanno, Haracoglu had been minister of 
finance and justice before becoming foreign minister in 1038. 
lie has since handled Turkish foreign affairs in complete 
agreement with his good friend, President Inonu, on the basis 
of a policy of Turkey-for-the-Turks. A three-weeks-Iong 
special mission in Moscow, September 25-Octobcr 17, 1039, 
entailing refusal of heavy Stalinist demands for special privi¬ 
leges in the Black Sea and the 8traita, was enough to make 
Kim gun-shy of Russia, oven had he not inherited the suspi¬ 
cions of his predecessor in tho foreign office. On the other 
» hand, Saraeoglu has been extremely cordial to American 
representatives, and, liko his chief, is most anxious to avoid 
any collaboration with the Axis that might imperil Turkish 
independence. 

If the Axis drive* continue and Turkey is threatened with 
envelopment, she will probably bo forced to make concessions; 
but as yet tho Turkish press has not gone beyond sharp, 
reasoned criticism of British defeat in Egypt. The Turks 
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have shown irritation at Allied failure to make preparation 
in proportion to "the decisive importance” of the Middle 
Eastern theater. Lately, however, there has been some 
optimism expressed about the Allied stand in Egypt. 

Faced with the progress of the Nasi drive into southern 
Russia, Turkey is reported to have shifted three divisions 
from Thrace to the Trebisond region of her Black Sea roast. 


German Prruurti on Uud Incrtau 
Although lalxir volunteering for work in Germany has 
progressed until it is now estimated at between 25.000 and 
39,000, even members of Laval’s entourage doubt the pewi- 
bility of raising anywhere near the 350,000 men demanded 
by Germany. Laval’s opponents admit that he may be able 
to enlist some 75,000, but Germany is threatening to draft 
the larger number. This step Laval is trying to stave off 
by his campaign for volunteers and by warning the Germans 
that such a requisition would cause serious internal disorders. 

The majority of the volunteers to date have come from 
Occupied France. Within the Vichy area the largest number 
have enlisted in Marseille, Toulon and Nice, where the food 
situation is critical The communists are said to be filtering 
saboteurs into the lists of volunteers, and old-line French 
lalxir organisations (presumably working underground) are 
opposing the campaign. 

Meanwhile Laval is trying to obtain a token release of 
prisoners to help his campaign. Despite Laval's statements, 
it is authoritatively reported that the Germans never con¬ 
sented to any definite plan regarding a worker-captive 
exchange, and merely told Laval that it might set free some 
prisoners after he had actually supplied 150,000 laborers. 
It is also reported that workers whose terms in Germany 
have already ended will not be permitted to return home, 
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and it thus appears that French workers who go to Germany 
will be there for the duration. 

Other premures on Laval continue to increase. Optimistic 
predictions of an improvement in the French bread situation 
hare ended with German demands for additional shipments 
of wheat to the Reich and Belgium. In line with their policy 
of keeping an heir-apparent in Paris to snipe at the Vichy 
incumbent, the Nasis are reported to have given Doriol 
82 million francs and to have ordered his followers released 
after a street incident. According to staff officers in Tunis, 
the Germans hare also proposed the formation of a legion of 
French war prisoners for the retaking of Syria. The American 
press has again reported rumors of an over-all agreement 
between Laval and the Naiis involving sweeping concessions; 
but as yet there has been no confirmation of three rumors. 

.Van Prtuurt in North Afriea 
A high French offieer indicate* that the Germans are cur¬ 
rently insisting that the French strengthen their defense* in 
North Africa, with the alternative that, if necreaary, the 
Germans will do it for them. Meanwhile the vital parts of 
the French warships at Martinique have arrived at Casa¬ 
blanca. and arrangements are being made for periodic Ameri¬ 
can inspection of their storage there. 

A general review of the aid sent to Rommel via Tunisia 
indicate* that more than 3.000 trucks were involved altogether, 
carrying mostly motorcycles, gasoline, and foodstuffs. Some 
French 75-mm. guns were also sent, as well as 155-nun. guns 
and their shells requisitioned in North Africa. 

French FUrt 

Laval has rejected American proposals that the French 
warships at Alexandria be placed in a Western Hemisphere 
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port or interned at Martinique for the duration of the war. 
Claiming that such a scheme would be a violation of the 
armistice terms and “an insult to the honor of France," he 
appears to be unimpressed with the American promise that 
the ships would be returned to France at the end of the war. 
President Roosevelt has made it clear that France’s refusal 
would fully justify Great Britain in destroying these vessels 
to prevent their falling into enemy hands. Although Laval 
insists that they be allowed to sail to a French port, it is 
believed that, should the crisis arise, the ships will either be 
scuttled by the French or British, or sunk by the British 
pianos, submarines and shore guns at hand. The United 
States is making an effort to see that the personnel of the 
French ships arc fully informed of our proposals to Vichy. 


The Fighting French 

The declaration by the State Department that "the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States recognises the contribution of 
General de Gaulle and the work of the French National Com¬ 
mittee in keeping alive the spirit of French traditions and 
institutions,” together with the appointment of two high 
United State* officers for "consultation’' on military matters, 
has met with the approval of the British and general appreci¬ 
ation among the de Gaullists. The declaration has no 
political implications and in no tense constitutes a recognition 
of do Gaulle. Vichy has nevertheless entered a formal protest 
against these relations with elements which are "in rebellion 
against the government of France." Vichy considers this 
act, "an attack on the sovereignty of France." 

As part of their celebration of Bastille Day, which was 
remembered in France by the dynamiting of railways and 
other acts of violence, the Free French have changed their 
name and henceforth will be known as the "Fighting French.' 
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Preparations in Manchuria Continue 

With prediction general that the Japanese would attack tho 
Rumians in Siberia in the measurable future, Nipponese prep¬ 
arations in Manchuria are continuing. Hie Japanese convoy 
sighted recently near Formosa has probably disemliarked its 
troops by now in Manchuria, if that, indeed, was its destina¬ 
tion (The War This H’eat, July 2-9, p. 16). An analysis of 
the Japanese units hitherto stationed in the southwestern 
Pacific area leads to the conclusion that this convoy may 
include, in addition to about two infantry divisions, two tank 
regiments. These regiments would bring the total of such 
units in Manchuria to eight, or nine, more than half the total 
number in the Japanese army. Each regiment has aliout 1 50 
tanks, for the tactical use of which the terrain in Manchuria 
is well suited. The forces in Manchuria are considered to 
have the best personnel and equipment available in the 
Japanese army. 

As far as can be ascertained, no division has recently 
left for Manchuria from Japan, where there are 16 organised 
divisions and a tank regiment ready, or soon to be ready, for 
action. Under present conditions these troops are scarcely 
necessary for the defense of Japan proper, which is divided 
into 17 military districts, each with a training unit of about 
5,000 men. known as a depot division. 


The Japanese Strengthen Their Hold on Chekiang 
Japanese land forces driving southeast from Li-shui, in 
Chekiang Province, have cooperated with Japanese sea forces 
in the occupation of the seaport at Wenchow. Control of 
this port will aid in consolidating the Japanese position in 
Chekiang, since they now bold a broad arc curving through the 
province from Hangchow, a coast city in the northeast, 
through Chin-hua (Kinhwa) and Ch’U-haien. the railway 
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towns in the west, to Li-shui and Wenchow in the southeast. 
Whether the Japan** will attempt to oeoupy all the area 
endowed by the arc or whether they will be satisfied with 
spotting garrisons at strategic points along tho curve remains 
problematical, but their grip on the Chekiang seal>oard in any 
case will have boon tightened appreciably. 

Chungking claims considerable successes in Kiangsi, includ¬ 
ing the rccapturo of Nnn-ch’cng, important road center 
southeast of Nan-ch'ang, and reoccu|>ation of Chang-shu, 
southwest of Nan-ch’ang. Having completed the occupation 
of tho Chokiang-Kinngsi railroad, the Japanese apparently 
are content to withdraw their forces from some of tho com¬ 
munications centers to the south of the railway, which they 
sailed during the oampaign, They also appear notably to 
have slackened pressure along tho Kiangsi-Hunan railway 
southwest of Nan-ch’ang. 

On other Chinese fronts there is relatively little activity. 
In Melanesia, the Japnneso continue their encroachment on 
tho Solomon Islands, where it is now believed they have 
occupied the Rokato Bay area of Santa Isabel Island. 

The Working Committee Hacks the Mahatma 

A sick and exhausted Gandhi has finally won over the All- 
India Congress Working Committee, meeting at Wardlia, to 
a program of mass pressure for immediate independence. 
According to an American observer in New Delhi, tho delay in 
reaching a decision resulted from a threo-way split among 
the Committee members. Gandhi desired to base the pro¬ 
jected campaign entirely on tho ethical ground of non- 
violonoo. Nehru, while fundamentally in agreement with the 
Mahatma, wanted to emphasiie tho political aspect of the 
movement—in lino with his pregram of aid for Russia and 
China and perhaps also of left-wing democracy for India 
itself. A minority of throe, led by Aiad, president of tho 
Congress, opposed the launching of any sort of campaign. 


The resulting resolution is evidently something of a 
compromise. On tho one hand, it appeals for the immediate 
end of British rulo in India, and projects a campaign of mass 
non-violence in tho event that the British reject this appeal. 
On the other hand, it recognises the present necessity for 
stationing foreign troops in India and proposes "to avoid as 
far ns possible any oourse of action which might embarrass 
the United Nations’ prosecution of tho war or encourage 
aggression by the Axis." In any event, the projected 
campaign cannot start until after the meeting of tho All-India 
Congress Committee, scheduled for August 7 at Bombay. 
Meantime, tho threat of the coming mass movement can 
scarcely fail to have a depressing influence on India’s war 
morale. 

Although tho resolution envisages possible negotiations 
with tho British, our New Delhi observer believes that most 
members of tho Working Committee regard this as a forlorn 
hope. Yet some Congress leaders apparently think that the 
current military plight of Britain and tho 8oviot Union might 
induce the former to adopt n conciliatory Attitude toward 
India. In that event, our observer feels, the Congress would 
have to exercise great caution. Otherwise foreigners might 
interpret Indian acceptance of British advances as a sign of 
weakness or as approval of the recent appointees to the 
Imperial War Cabinet and tho Viceroy's Executive Council. 

India Repudiates the Imperial Stooges 

Although there seems to bo little doubt of the ability of 
the recent appointees, Indian public opinion apparently 
feels that they represent nobody in particular. Three 
minority groups not previously represented in tho Viceroy’s 
Council have gained seats in that body—tho Sikhs, the 
depressed classes, and tho non-official Europeans. On the 
other hand, tho Hindus have not increased their proportional 
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membership, Mid the Moslems have net unity lost ground, 
since they hold cxnctly the some numl>er of seats in the 
enlarged Council as they did in the old, smaller Council. In 
an official statement, the secretary of the Moslem League 
has referred to the whole change ns a futile gesture. At the 
same timo evon the English press in India has shown no 
enthusiasm for the elevation of a prince, the Jamnahcb of 
Nnwnnagnr, to the Pacific War Council, or for tho appoint¬ 
ment to the War Cabinet of Mudaliar, whom Indian lenders 
consider subservient to tho British, and who is a severe 
critic of tho Congress. 

In the opinion of an American observer in New Delhi, 
hardly any appointment would be calculated to meet with 
lees approval than that of Mudaliar. He concludes that this 
choice, like that of tho others already mentioned, must have 
aimed simply to impress the United States and other foreign 
countries. Yet the appointments may even serve to bring 
discredit on tho United States as well as Britain. According 
to one Nationalist |>apor, they show that our country is un¬ 
willing to exert further pressure in London on the Indian 
issue. In sum, even a moderate leader like Sapru considers 
that the appointments may have done more harm than good, 
since they have simply dramatised the British unwillingness 
to part with any real power. 

Meantime, another moderate, IUjagoitalachariar, has re¬ 
signed from the Congress. His withdrawal is apparently a 
tacit admission that he has been unable to bring either 
Gandhi or Jinnah around to'his compromise point of view. 
Furthermore, Gandhi and Aiad, president of the Congress, as 
well as the Congress Committee of Rajagopalachariar’s own 
district of Madras, seem to havo encouraged his resignation. 
Publicly, however, Rajagopalachariar has declared that his 
withdrawal is intended simply to afford him more freedom 
for carrying on his current campaign of conciliation. 
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appendix i 

THE VICHY FRENCH MERCHANT MARINE 

Prom a mrrrh.nl marina of alioul *000.000 |r»> ragwtarad loo* at lb* twain, 
nlna of lha war, Vlehy Franca now !■ !■»— « ■ mom 4VI wl, »**r**»tln* 
I.MS.OOO 0. li. T.. according to data «*i,,,IW.| from llrllUK •norm by lb. 
Economic* DW talon of lha Ofllca of Htraimle IWcvWwa. Mor* than TOO.OOO lor* 
MU, anil aould ba drawn upon by Um A*M. Such an avanluably In lha near 
fulura U nol unlikely. In «Uw of It* Inrraaalngty H rlng.nl lulian .hipping portion 
In tha Medllarranran and lha puaalhlllly of a German demand for oil Ian»nr. lo ply 
lb* lltark Sra If tvrr armod forcra rrarh lha lluaalan oU IUIiU In lha Cauraaua. 
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nine* tha war boaan, mom than I,*00,000 Iona of Frunoh merchant .hipping 
lia«a faUan Into AUUd or AiU hand# or have baen aunk. Of lha tonnage. .nil In 
tba poaMaaton of Viohy, roughly ona-lhird of lha cargo capacity <*20,000 O. It T ). 
ona-half of lha paaaaogar tonnage (880.00 U R. T.). and .lrtually all of lha 
lankar fleel (278.000 0. R. T.) Lava baas Unmobollaad. largely aa a raaull of 
IlmllaUona on lha aeopa of lhatr oparaUona Impo-od by lha war. Mora than onr- 
thlrd of Uw 718.000 Iona of merchant .hipping allU In uaa pUra balwaan Prana* and 
North Africa. 1 CoMloa Other Importanl roulaa ara from Franca lo porta wart of 
Gibraltar (Morocco, Portugal, ala.); from Praooh North wart Africa lo Medltar- 
ranaan porta, and from Morocco and Pranah Waal Africa lo tba AnlUlaa and tha 
United Staler (Tha ahora labia ihowa In dalaU lha dtapoalUoo cf tha 
Franoh marrhanl marina. Tha data uaad eorara tha month of March I #42 but 
tha plotura haa remained raaeoUally tha aama to Uw preaanl.) 
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